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BEMOBSE. 



"Perinde ac Cadaver. 
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©ILL our reader patiently ac- 
company us, as we turn our 
thoughts away from the proud 
halls of Daneshurst, where a 
noble heart was striving to 
free itself from the clogs and weights 
which vainly tried to drag it to the earth 
in himiiliation and bitter disappointment. 
There is another faint spirit in a distant 
home to whom our sympathies go forth, 
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in spite of all that should give a sharp 
recoil to our better nature. We have no 
kindred feeling with the motive power of 
that other life, but in merest pity are 
tempted to linger at his side awhile. The 
closing hours of the day following that 
upon which we saw Basil-Leigh fast turn 
his steps from Daneshurst, found him 
again in his own simple abode. His pulse 
was still throbbing, and his heart trem- 
bled as he sat down in his quiet study in 
the early twilight to review the scene 
which had lately stirred his nature to 
its nethermost sources. The retrospect 
brought him no comfort. He bowed his 
aching head upon his feverish hands, as if 
he would close his eyes upon all the 
world could offer him. Whatever that 
wintry afternoon had done to convert in 
Lady Milicent's heart a hopeless love 
into a sentiment she would not care to 
define, it had, as we have said, but more 
fully revealed to Basil-Leigh the priceless 
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worth of the woman he had resigned in 
order to satisfy that " destiny" to which 
he had unreservedly submitted himself. 
Nor could he disguise the fact, which had 
become self-evident, of the strength and 
•endurance of his own passion, thus cruelly 
re-kindled, notwithstanding he had forced 
himself by vain arguments to believe that 
he had stamped out the last spark of fire 
from the smouldering embers. He re- 
called with painful minuteness every word 
of the memorable interview, every into- 
nation of voice, every eloquent gesture 
and movement, and all were burned in 
scathing characters deep into his heart of 
hearts. Again he heard those parting 
words, withering in their bitter scorn, 
overwhelming with their crushing burden 
of accusation, yet only half concealing the 
pity with which they rang, such as a 
condemning angel might feel when it for 
ever withdraws its heavenly guardianship 
from the hopeless and abandoned sinner, 
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thus left a prey to the very spirits of evil 
which had been invited and sheltered in 
the bosom where angels could no longer 
rest. 

Basil-Leigh sat thus, as we saw him, ob- 
livious of the passing hours, while twilight 
deepened into night, and the weird flicker 
of the sinking fire threw spectral shadows 
upon the cold, untinted walls, the silence 
broken only by sighs, with now and then 
a falling cinder upon the cooling hearth, 
while the melancholy moan of the wintry 
wind, as it sought entrance into the dreary 
room, seemed like a human voice pleading 
for mercy and refuge from the storm 
without. It was quite dark when Basil- 
Leigh, as if moved by some sudden im- 
pulse, started quickly up and paced the 
room with despairing steps, exclaiming 
aloud : — 

"Was there ever a man so weak, or 
flesh so frail?" he clenched his hands and 
half gnashed his teeth. "Where is my 
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manhood gone that it could so quail be- 
fore that imperial frown ? Where have I 
buried resolves, and where, alas ! are my 
forgotten vows, my sworn allegiance, my 
promise to forsake all, and go whither 
my masters direct these halting feet? 
Oh ! woman, woman 1 Since Adam was 
guided to that fatal tree by a soft, fair 
hand, ever our tempter hast thou been ; 
leading us on as by enchantment until, 
face to face with the deadly foe, we 
have done thy bidding and essayed to 
* eat and live,* and the doom is heard 
in the shrieks and wails of death." 
He threw himself again upon the chair 
and yielded to a paroxysm of anguish 
with which he could not contend, 

** Milicent, Milicent ! Oh, that I had 
died before the unveiling of my hollow 
soul before thy pure gaze I Had I but 
looked on thy fair face in death, it would 
be joy compared with this. But that we 
both live on, and to know that no two 
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worlds are farther apart — ^nay, that heaven 
and hell are not more widely separate; 
that in my self -righteousness I am scorned, 
despised, and hated ! Yea, even the gentle 
and merciful as she, must hate a living, 
incarnate lie ! Hated by the woman who 
has been enfolded in these arms ! De- 
spised by the heart in which I was so 
lately enshrined I Scorned in those honest, 
searching eyes which have fathomed my 
double purposes to their very depths ! 
And yet my tongue is tied. I may not 
explain; I may not mention the grand 
mission to which I am destined. I may 
not breathe the end to which my mind is 
reaching, and have at least her sym- 
pathy as once I fondly hoped, since I am 
denied her aid in this great work of ran- 
som. But am I going mad to rave on 
thus in wild f orgetfulness ?" and he dashed 
his hand across his brow. "Where, I 
asked just now, is my manhood ? Why 
do I pine here like a love-sick maiden, 
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conning each word and reviving each 
glance of the forbidden goddess who 
forces my worship ?" He rose again and 
paced the room, more deliberately now ; 
the calm of despair was coming over him. 
" My manhood, 1 said. How have I so 
soon forgotten that I have none, nor in- 
dividual life, nor personal honour, nor 
yet aught of hallowed love — nothing, 
nothing, not even a body to be the temple 
of anything living or fair. So soon for- 
gotten those fearful vows. Ay 1 it needed 
just this crushing weight to press them 
like a pointed steel far into a warm, living 
beating heart. " Oh God of Heaven 1 I 
realize it all now. Away ye vain fancies 1 
Perish ye fond hopes 1 Leave me, leave me 
for ever, ye last lingering visions of honour, 
ambition and earthly glory ! I see myself 
now as I am, the rigid, lifeless, unthink- 
ing corpse of my once ardent vows. How 
little like the sweet visions first cherished 
of leaving all and following Him. How 
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unlike the dream that aroused my youthful 
zeal in reality to take up the cross and go 
whithersoever my steps should be directed I 
Alas I alas 1 how far have I been diverted 
from that blessed goal at which I aimed 
in the freshness of my start ! And will it 
be for ever — for ever like this ? May I 
never recall conscience to this dead frame ? 
Must these lips never speak truth again, 
except for expediency's sake ? Can I ever 
find it easier to lie, to scheme, to slander, 
to violate any or all of the commandments 
because I am ordered so to do ? Must I 
ever again go through such scenes as 
yesterday to prove my power, to confront 
truth with lying and calumny ? In short, 
am I never again to take a step, except it 
be to fulfil a destiny which is carrying 
me ever farther away from paths which I 
once found ways of pleasantness ? Are 
these the weapons of warfare I am hence- 
forth to wield with untrembling hand ? If 
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so, be it mine to submit in unquestioning 
obedience. " 

He grew more calm each instant, as if 
nerving himself to some desperate under- 
taking. He lighted his candles and un- 
closed the doors of a small triptych which 
hung upon the wall. The centre figure 
was the well-known picture of the Ma- 
donna, with the heart exposed and pierced 
with many arrows. He knelt before the 
tiny shrine, and the contemplation seemed 
to revive his drooping strength, and hu- 
man passions were subdued for the pre- 
sent at least. His eye, from which the 
light had faded, was cold and quiet in its 
glance, and an automatic body seemed to 
move as impelled by some powerful hidden 
machinery. What self-reproaches or per- 
sonal penances were the expiation for that 
hour's outbreak, is not for us to know. 

It was with no hesitating hand that 
he turned from his meditative contempla- 
tion of the Mother of sorrows, to unlock a 
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precious casket which had long enshrined 
countless treasures, of tender love. 

** While these remain," he said, "my 
strength of purpose fails," — ^he had almost 
said conscience, " so farewell ye seductive 
mementoes of my living days, — nay, not 
even one parting kiss 1" and he stayed the 
hand that was carrying to his lips an 
exquisite ivory miniature, upon which he 
would not even permit himself to look. 
Yet his hand trembled, and the gasp, 
almost a groan, was but half suppressed, 
with which he buried the beautiful face 
in the deepest ruddy cavern of the fire, 
now glowing brightly and snapping in 
mocking merriment. He could not even 
watch the fragile thing fall into ashes, 
but heaped quickly upon it letters, 
withered flowers, and the nameless myriad 
of love's souvenirs, which, not worth a 
farthing in themselves, could not be 
bought from the loving heart by sums of 
gold. Now and then a word would catch 
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his eye as he darkened the glowing coals 
with fragments of paper. One letter par- 
ticularly seemed to retain the writing, as 
it lay in very dust within the grate, and 
in spite of himself he read, " In life and 
death," over the familiar signature. 

Amid the wreck one long dark tress 
was found, and he well-nigh yielded to 
the desire to press his lips upon the raven 
coil. But he resisted, and with a per- 
ceptible shiver deposited it gently upon 
the flakey ashes, and soon the unmistak- 
able odour of scorching hair mingled 
with the oppressive fumes of smouldering 
paper. 

Then he bethought himself of the long 
hoarded souvenirs, which since love's 
earliest days he had ever worn nearest 
his heart, not even displaced when he 
had torn the idol itself from his bosom. 
But they too must go now, for he was 
in earnest in his determination to probe 
the plague spot to its very core. 
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He drew from his pocket a small case, 
enclosing another life-like miniature, of 
minute dimensions, beside which he had 
guarded the most treasured reminders of 
his blissful infatuation. The earliest violet 
from Daneshurst glades, still retaining a 
faint odour of its peculiar sweetness; a 
pale rosebud, not yet without perfume, 
which he had daringly captured from the ' 
fair bosom where it rested ; the very first 
precious note in which she had confessed 
herself his alone ; and, most precious of all, 
a small golden cross, resurgam engraved 
upon its arms, her own gift to him, in 
defiance of the very superstition which 
forbids the giving of the saving symbol 
as a token of earthly love. This was 
wrapped in a paper upon which she had 
copied some favourite lines, which once 
had roused him to renewed energy in the 
work he had to do, that work then so little 
comprehended by the loving writer. 
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*• Ye who your Lord's commission bear 

His way of mercy to prepare. 

Angels he calls you ; be your strife 

To lead on earth an angel's life. 
• • • • * 

" Think not of rest though dreams be sweet 
Start up and ply your heavenward feet, 
Is not God's oath u^on your head, 
Ne'er to sink back on slothful bed. 



" Never again your loins untie, 

Nor let your torches waste or die. 
Till where the shadows thickest fall. 

Ye ear your Master's midnight call ! 
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Little need there was for him minutely 
to con over each delicately written word. 
Long ago he had those lines by heart, 
and they had never failed to inspire him 
anew in his misdirected seK-sacrifice. 
Now their power seized him afresh. With 
a firm, cold hand, he heaped the contents 
of that treasured case, all but the golden 
cross, upon the self -exhausted and dead- 
ened fire. 

" This I wiU wear," he said, gazing 
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intently upon the cross, " to remind me 
daily of a nature to be mortified, while it 
tells me of a love that has brought its 
own heavy crushing cross, of which this 
golden bauble is a fitting sign. No longer 
to be hidden in memory of unhallowed 
passion, but pressed where its sharp edges 
may ever call to mind the awful hours of 
Calvary and the Love which then embraced 
a dying world. 

" Oh Infinite Master aid me I aid me 1 
strengthen my human weakness I whisper 
at every failing step, * Take up thy cross 
and follow me.' Unfaithful though I be 
to follow even most distantly Thy blessed 
steps." 

He sighed painfully as he murmured. 
" How merciful and gracious has my 
Master been. How faintly all this while 
have I appreciated the kindly answer to 
my daily prayers. The hourly blessing 
upon my poor endeavours. Has not the 
wilderness in which I have laboured been 
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made to bloom like a well-kept garden, as 
He hath blessed day by day my prayerful 
culture ? The solitary place has become a 
much frequented haunt of the true elect. 
With my own hands have I gathered of 
the abundance of the fruit in the vine- 
yard I have tended. Should eyes that 
have feasted on such luxuriance of beauty 
tiim wistfully to barren fields, where the 
grass is withered and the floweret dead ? 
Ay I shall a heart crave human sympathy 
and sensual delight, when it knows that 
divine love is surrounding it, and joys 
are promised, refined from earthly dross ? 
Blessed 1 thrice blessed be the Lord even 
in imposing so sharp a cross, and so 
thorny a crown 1 The one is more pre- 
cious than the monarch's throne, the other 
more glorious than the conqueror's chaplet. 
Farewell I once more, and for ever, my 
mortal, yearning, hoping, throbbing man- 
hood ! Welcome trial, humiliation and 
fleshly abnegation ! Henceforth, it id not 
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my will, or desires, or hopes, that move 
me; it is the spirit of the sacrifice to 
which I am devoted. Over these hot 
ashes of carnal hopes and delusive joys I 
solemnly renew those awful vows, vio- 
lated in spirit, and but for God's mercy, 
in fact, as well. Body and soul I dedicate 
anew to the work which I have hitherto 
failed to comprehend in its vast require- 
ments, and have accomplished so halt- 
ingly." The " cleansing fires" had done their 
work. 

There remained no tangible record of 
years gone by, with their human hopes 
and fears, their trembling joys and ac- 
cusing sorrows. The sweetest dreams of 
youth were dispelled ; the mistaken zealot 
would never " sink upon the slothful bed." 

Happy indeed would it have been for 
Lady Milicent's faith in human kind gene- 
rally, and the extenuation of one from 
whom she had so lately recoiled in scorn 
and horror, could she have known of that 
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long drawn hour of the dissolution, as it 
were, of a noble and gifted nature, into 
the mechanical automaton he would here- 
after be on earth, and in the hands of 
those who well knew how to employ such 
valuable material. 

She would have wept perchance over 
the delusion which beguiled, but she 
would have stood astounded at the reve- 
lation of a power which can so utterly 
destroy every human lineament, and stifle 
every tender sympathy in the remorseless 
accomplishment of its purposes, doing all 
this, moreover, in the name of Him who 
is Infinite Love, Mercy and Forgiveness. 
But to Lady Milicent this knowledge was 
not vouchsafed, and he remained in her 
memory only as the minister of an un- 
scrupulous faith, which travels in crooked 
ways, and revels in cruel disguise. 

It is possible that this reflection was 
not absent from his own mind, when he 
summed up the sacrifice which added 

VOL. III. 
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weight to the cross and sharpness to the 
crown. 

If so, that too was gathered with the 
memories which lay in white ashes on 
the disordered hearth, where no tell-tale 
record could provoke regret, or implore 
compassion. Their paths never again 
crossed in the fulfilment of their appor- 
tioned tasks. Apparently no human eye 
would ever discern if the image once 
nestled in each heart was so perfectly 
erased, that, under certain influences, like 
the scar of a long closed wound, the dim 
outline could not be traced. 

It was only evident that the dividing 
chasm which Basil-Leigh had thus hewn 
out between them, grew ever wider and 
deeper, until each was lost to the other 
far across the dark abyss. 



CHAPTER II. 



CLEANSING FIEES AT ROOK's DENE. 




fulfil a resolution, which 
she formed immediately after 
her last interview with Basil- 
^^' Leigh, Lady Milicent attempted 
|OV a visit to Book's Dene, deter- 
mined to ascertain beyond all doubt 
whether its mistress was there, and to 
stop short of no means which could pro- 
cure her admission to Lady di Spagna's 
presence if it were proved that her suspi- 

2 
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cions were false, and that the lady was 
really shut up in her own house. 

She asked the escort of the despairing 
Harewood, who did not, however, share 
Lady Milicent's belief that the key to the 
solution of the mystery would be found 
at Eook's Dene. 

It will be remembered that no one out- 
side of the secret conclave knew any 
thing of the scene within the Oratory, 
yet Lady Milicent had a firm persuasion 
that Cecile's misfortunes were in some 
wise connected with that mysterious 
chapel. This conviction had grown 
stronger since she had seen Mr. Basil- 
Leigh, and heard his vague denunciation 
of the stories he supposed Cecile would 
be circulating if she recovered her liberty. 
So the cousin proposed to carry her 
personal investigation to the haunted 
place. 

Her near kinship to the family perfectly 
justified her appearance at Rook's Dene. 
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There she accordingly went with Mr. 
Harewood. 

She was neither surprised nor discon- 
certed to be told at the threshold that no 
person could be admitted to Lady di 
Spagna's presence. She felt quite sure of 
that before she left home. She was in- 
formed that the lady was very ill, that her 
iUness had become more and more serious 
every day, and had lately taken the form 
of a low nervous fever that threatened 
her life. 

AH this was very quietly told her by a 
fluent yoimg footman, who evidently had 
the story by heart, and seemed to believe 
it. 

" I am quite sure if you will have your 
mistress told that the Baroness Leycour 
of Daneshurst would see her, she will 
at once receive me." Lady Milicent said 
this with superb stateHness. 

" The physician says there can be no 
exceptions, my lady," the servant replied, 
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in more subdued manner. " In fact we 
are forbidden even to tap at her door. I 
would not dare to disobey. She is very 
low, very low indeed, my lady." 

" Is there any objection to our visiting 
the room which Miss Fayne occupied ?" 

" Miss Fayne occupied !" he repeated in 
blank amazement. " I really have not 
heard, but I wiU ask the housekeeper." 

" Send the housekeeper to me," was 
the rejoinder. " I will wait for her 
here," and with the well-bred assertion 
of authority, belonging pre-eminently to 
Lady Milicent among those of her own 
degree, she walked into the usual recep- 
tion parlour, which was cold and dark, 
with the dismal chill of a long unoccupied 
room. 

After a considerable detention the ser- 
vant returned, and bowing obsequiously, 
declared he was very sorry to say that iJie 
housekeeper had gone out, that she was 
nurse as well as housekeeper, and had 
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profited by her mistress' sleeping to go out 
for a few minutes. , 

** All I does she leave her mistress thus 
quite alone ? A dangerous indulgence 
for a nurse, I should say, when the ill- 
ness is so very grave ?" Harewood smiled 
in spite of himself at Lady Milicent's in* 
credulity. 

" I suppose some one is there — I really 
don't know," answered the attendant, 
now thoroughly crushed, and wishing 
the Baroness back at Daneshurst ; he 
added, still more moderated in manner, 
that he did not think there was any objec- 
tion to their seeing Miss Payne's room 
if the lady and gentleman did not mind 
going up a back stairway, which did not 
land them near enough the sick room to 
occasion a disturbance. 

Of course th^ did not mind ; and thus 
without knowing it, they ascended the 
same stairs by which poor Cecile had 
thought to escape, and were very soon 
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in iihe room wliicli had been her's. This 
was no warmer or more cheerful than 
the one below which they had just 
quitted* 

It certainly had not been recently occu- 
pied. The blinds were drawn, and as the 
servant raised them, the bright sunshine 
came in and revealed the many appliances 
and adornments which had ever made 
Cecile's room an eloquent witness of her 
own quiet and refined nature. 

No care had been bestowed upon the 
apartment, evidently, since its owner left 
it. The fire had gone out, and the hearth 
had never since been swept, for cinders 
and ashes were upon it. A low sewing- 
chair was before the fireplace, and some 
withered flowers had dried up in a tiny 
vase upon the table. Harewood took pos- 
session of the faded things, quite sure 
they were the flowers which he had brought 
her, and were worn in her fair hair on that 
last sad day. 
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But they could find nothing in the 
room to give them the clue they sought, 
although there was good reason to 
believe that Cecile had returned to it as 
usual, after she parted with Harewood. 
The obliging servant did not wait to be 
asked to open presses and dark wardrobes, 
saying that, " nothing was carried off. 
My young mistress did not even take her 
bonnet and cloak." 

Lady Milicent was much affected, and 
Harewood shuddered to think what 
might be the fate of his tenderly cherished 
love. 

With heavy hearts they both took a 
parting glance at the room, destined never 
again to shelter the fair girl, or, indeed, 
to invite loving or curious scrutiny. As 
they closed the door. Lady MUicent de- 
liberately led the way toward Lady di 
Spagna's own chamber. 

"Please, oh, please, my lady 1 not that 
way I" entreated the servant. " Lideed 
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we are forbidden even to cross that 
corridor." 

Lady Milicent had akeady pushed back 
the baize door, and was quietly passing 
into forbidden regions, when cries and 
shrieks from below gave a general diver- 
sion to the thoughts of the party. Frantic 
cries of Fire rang through the house, and 
seemed to be endlessly echoed through 
the grounds. Before any of the startled 
group could appreciate the meaning 
of the uproar, the entire force from 
the kitchen came dashing up the main 
stairway, screaming and rushing in mad 
disorder, armed with buckets and fire 
hose, and charged directly upon the door 
of Lady di Spagna's room, as if 
fiercely determined to flood the house 
and drown its inmates. 

Lady Milicent at first half suspected 
that all this was a part of the theatricals 
characteristic of this place, but she was 
speedily convinced of the genuineness of 
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the scene, by the unmistakable earnestness 
of the actors. 

" Open my lady's door I Open nurse, 
quickly nurse, are you asleep?" shouted 
one of the grooms, trying not gently the 
fastened door. 

" The nurse is not there 1 The nurse 
is out ! Oh ! our poor mistress will be 
smothered !" came from a few pale lips, 
and sent a sickening fear through every 
heart. By this time every one knew that 
their lady's dressing-room was already in 
flames, and believed if she were not 
speedily rescued a frightful death was in- 
evitable. The keys were supposed to be 
in the keeping of the absent nurse, and 
the invalid was believed to be too iU to 
save herself. 

As soon as Mr. Harewood had these 
facts before him, he did not long hesitate, 
and in less time than it takes to teU the 
story, the door yielded to his sturdy 
efforts, and he rushed in the room pre* 
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pared to rescue the threatened sufferer. 
For an instant the servants held aloof, 
for no one knew what might be the 
efEect upon the invaUd of such forcible 
intrusion. 

The next moment, the absurdity of the 
scene provoked a general burst of laugh- 
ter, as all ran into a deserted, empty 
chamber, which evidently had known no 
inmate since Oecile's own room had been 
untenanted. 

Everything was in scrupulous order, 
but dreary and dark, and long time un- 
warmed by fire or occupancy. The pros- 
trate door had been locked inside and 
bolted too, for the key was in the lock 
and the bolt hung by a single screw. An 
adjoining room, which had been the private 
retreat of M. di Spagna, was searched. 
This had been lately occupied, but the lady 
was not there, and the door had been 
fastened on the outside, affording no 
egress ; neither in the dressing-room, where 
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the fire was first perceived, was there any- 
thing to recall the recent presence of the 
mistress of Book's Dene. 

Meanwhile the fire was gaining rapidly, 
and seemed to baffle the efforts of the* 
servants to suppress it with such feeble 
means as they could command. 

Less surprised at the deserted room than 
were the thoroughly deceived attendants. 
Lady Milicent turned away with Mr, 
Harewood who was leading her from the 
scene of confusion. To avoid the crowd 
which was already gathering around the 
main entrance, they followed a private 
corridor to the narrow stairway, and 
came face to face with the excited and 
overheated Madame Grillet, who was 
welcomed by derisive shouts of, " Nurse ! 
housekeeper 1 your patient is carried 
away." 

" What does this mean ? Who has 
dared to inviade my mistress's room ?" she 
asked of a terrified housemaid, but quickly. 
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almost by instinct, taking in the whole 
scene, the crafty Jesuitess, with ready 
tact, seemed for a moment not to observe 
Lady Milicent's presence, nor to acknow- 
ledge the existence of Cecile*s betrothed. 
She clasped her hands and gasped in pious 
ejaculation, 

"Grod be praised that I succeeded in 
removing my dear lady this morning! 
This certainly would have killed her. 
She has at all times such a horror of fire. 
Oh 1 Heaven be devoutly praised !" 

She condescended then to recognize 
Lady Milicent, the expression of whose 
face she could not have failed to read at 
a glance. 

" My lady Baroness here ?" she ex- 
claimed. " How is this ? And Mr. Hare- 
wood too, at this fearful moment. Did 
you come to see my poor unhappy mistress 
whose house has sheltered me since Danes- 
hurst cast me off." 

** We came to learn, Madame," replied 
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Lady Milicent, " precisely what we have 
discovered, that Lady di Spagna is not at 
Rook's Dene, .and evidently has not been 
here very lately. This is neither time nor 
place for conversation." 

Lady Milicent walked on to escape the 
jostling crowd, and Madame followed as 
cool and composed as if the fire was 
simply where it should have been, on the 
kitchen hearth. 

" Lady di Spagna was removed without 
noise or bustle, this morning only, to 
more cheerful quarters. I have just left 
her with her medical attendant who as- 
sumes her entire care, and may remove 
her abroad at once." 

" You wiU not teU me, Madame, seri- 
ously, that Lady di Spagna occupied that 
room last night, with any hope of be- 
ing believed ?" Lady Milicent deigning no 
further discussion, descended the stairs, 
Madame still following, her glances of 
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vindictive hatred quite unperceived. In 
fact, she could not trust the Baroness out 
of her sight until she saw her in her car- 
riage driving for the last time out of the 
gloomy gateway. 

By this time a general sauve qui pent 
was taking place, and the household ser- 
vants, with such of their possessions as 
they could seize, emerged from every 
entrance. Before Lady Milicent had 
reached Daneshurst, it was apparent that 
the place was doomed. Harewood, in the 
chivalry of his nature, had lingered to give 
such aid as he could, to save the house 
which had once sheltered his beloved. 
But it was all in vain, when he joined 
Lady Milicent at dinner, as they had 
agreed, he reported half sorrowfully that 
aU but the bricks and stones lay in ashes ; 
in fact, all that was left of the dwelling 
at Rook's Dene was its black and half- 
charred walls. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE BAEQUE RESOLVE. 




T was a cold sunless morning 
in early winter, when the 
trim little barque * Resolve ' 
was towed from her sheltered 
moorings in one of the London 
docks. She glided swiftly down the 
Thames, and in a few hours was out at 
sea, running rapidly before a favouring 
wind, apparently contesting the speed of 
a noble steamer bound for some distant 
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port. For four-and-twenty hours the 
winds were fair and the sea in no wise 
rough; the inexperienced passengers on 
board began to think that, after all, sea- 
going was not such an uncomfortable 
thing, foolishly indulging the hope of a 
prosperous voyage across the wintry 
waters. 

Before the second day was far advanced, 
however, these illusions were rapidly dis- 
persed. The skies grew dark, and strong 
head winds arose. As hours went by the 
weather grew more threatening, the clouds 
became blacker and the wind steadily 
strengthened into a gale, while such waves 
as mere landsmen never dream of broke 
over the devoted barque. To advance was 
impossible, and with backing and tacking, 
reefing and unfurling, they had been 
afloat a whole week and were still tossing 
in the treacherous and stormy Gas- 
coign e Gulf. The eighth day only brought 
relief. The wind then abated and the 
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waves subsided into a moderate sea. 
There was no moon, and night closed 
in heavy darkness, although with a rising 
mercury and a quiet atmosphere, anc 
there was promise of better things for the 
morrow. . Believing the necessity for ex- 
treme vigilance to be past, the wearied 
captain and worn-out crew sought the 
rest which their exhausted bodies craved, 
a rest which they had so hardly earned. 

There were but few cabin-passengers 
upon the ' Resolve,' where space and com- 
fort were restricted. A lady and an 
invalid daughter, with a doctor and nurse, 
were all who had been accommodated with 
a passage, excepting, of course a few 
emigrants in the fore-cabin. To the 
mother and the meek invalid we need not 
introduce our readers, and it is possible 
that the attendants, if closely observed, 
will be found not altogether strangers. 

Cecile, for it is impossible not to recog- 
nize her, has improved very little mentally 
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or physically since we saw her in the first 
stage of convalescence at the quiet con- 
vent. It is not easy to decide how much 
of her situation and surroundings she 
really appreciated, nor could anyone judge 
how impenetrable the veil might prove to 
be that obscured her intelligence. She 
had rarely spoken, and then only in dis- 
connected monosyllables since the dread- 
ful night of her capture. Her attendants 
occasionally heard her murmur long but 
unintelligible sentences in her sleep, at mo- 
ments, tenderly whispering some familiar 
name which never came to her lips in 
waking hours. A few times only she had 
been observed to start up with a shudder, 
in a paroxysm of indefinable fear, which 
vanished immediately that her eyes opened 
and rested upon familiar faces. Undoubt- 
edly she had at rare intervals very dis- 
tressing dreams, or haunting memories, 
expressing themselves in terrified gestures 
and pitiful moans. Happily these were 
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the exceptions to a calm and quiet slum- 
ber, as tranquil as an infant's, with now 
and then a sweet smile upon her lips. 
When not sleeping, she lay in what seemed 
a waking trance, her transparent hands 
lightly clasped upon her breast, and her 
mournful eyes fixed upon some far dis- 
tant object, beyond the stretch of mortal 
vision. She addressed no one by name, 
and seemed to recognize no one, nor even 
to distinguish her mother from the atten- 
dants. She resisted no ministrations, nor 
recoiled from any touch, was gentle to all, 
and obedient to every command. Yet, as 
far as the closest scrutiny could discover, 
her intelligence was utterly clouded, and 
her mind a perfect wreck. 

The repose that comes to a tempest- 
tossed shipload after a storm of many 
days, can scarcely be appreciated by 
those who have never experienced it. 
It was certainly a new and exquisite 
sense of rehef to the wayfarers upon 
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that threatened barque, when the storm 
subsided, and that first night's compara- 
tive calm sent them early to the berths in 
which they had spent so many hours of 
physical anguish or mental terror. For 
it must be confessed, that, notwithstand- 
ing the deadly sickness with which they 
Avere prostrated, some of them, at least, 
were keenly alive to the peril of their 
position, while the upbraidings of con- 
science and a fearful dread of the terrible 
future with which they stood face to face, 
were more intolerable than the tossing of 
the waves and the wild fury of the 
tempest. 

Cecile only had suffered little. Of fear 
she had given no sign, for it is scarcely 
probable that she realized the dangers 
surrounding her, as she lay helplessly 
tossed from side to side. Then, too, 
some merciful Providence had wonderfully 
spared her weakened body any measure of 
the illness which tortured her mother and 
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disabled nurses. And thus the boat's 
human charge sank hopefully to slumber 
as the storm died away upon that clouded, 
moonless night. The weariness of the 
aching flesh was forgotten soon in dream- 
less sleep, where the perils of long days 
and the terrors of longer nights were 
remembered no more. 

From this unconsciousness and short- 
lived rest, they were roused a little after 
midnight by a shock which likened itself 
to thunder and earthquakes, to the up- 
heaving and fall of mountains — ay ! the 
very crush of the earth itself, as it met 
its final doom. The poor startled sleepers, 
bewildered and in scanty coverings, rushed 
with one common impulse of self-preserva- 
tion to the upper deck, to behold a scene 
of confusion not to be described. Des- 
truction of the barque, with speedy death 
to themselves seemed inevitable. 

The prow of a large steamer, heavily- 
laden with passengers and freight, having 
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on her bow the dread word * Nemesis,' 
had cut down through the bulwarks of the 
sturdy ship, transfixing it for a brief 
time, although cabins and holds were 
already filling with water, and there 
seemed barely time to unlash from its 
davits, and lower and man the single 
life-boat which had escaped destruc- 
tion. 

The pen is powerless to do justice to 
the scene of those minutes, and they were 
not many, but the sharp anguish of a life- 
time of terror was crowded into them. 
The captain, although roughly roused 
from his heavy slumber, was true to him- 
self and worthy of the post he held. 
The crew, perfectly disciplined, obeyed 
every order without flinching, knowing 
well that even at that fearful crisis, 
insubordination would be instant death, 
for the commander stood at his post, 
pistol in hand, and inflexible as the fate 
which threatened him. 
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Quickly, and in what would have been 
silence, but for the piteous cries of the 
women, and the despairing groans of 
the hopeless men, the boat was safely 
lowered in the darkness of that night, 
and when the few passengers and the 
faithful sailors had taxed its capacity to 
the utmost, the captain, with a heart 
like lead, with one long, despairing sigh 
crowded into the overburdened raft and 
they pulled off. 

"We are all here," he said, after 
several attempts to count in the utter 
blackness of the hour, the half -clad group, 
closely huddled together, as if to keep 
each other warm. The boat rapidly 
distanced the sinking wreck, and was 
soon out of danger of being drawn into 
the eddies with which the * Resolve ' 
would speedily go down countless 
fathoms. 

" Cecile, Cecile ! My God ! is Cecile 
here?" was the shrill cry from frantic 
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lips whose prayer up to that instant had 
been only " Save me, save me ! God 
have mercy on me !" With maddened 
shriek she seized one and another 
of the crouching forms within her 
reach . 

" There is Cecile," replied the chatter- 
ing voice of the half -frozen nurse, pointing 
to a shapeless mass of white lying half 
inanimate in the very bow of the boat. 
Ah ! the distracted mother was not to be 
thus pacified and assured. She knew too 
well that was not what she sought. There 
were not so many women in. the ship that 
she could be thus beguiled. 

" Cecile ! Cecile !" she shrieked still 
louder in despairing agony. " Who will 
save my child, my only child? Gold, 
gold! riches, lands, gold, gold, to him 
who will save my child !" 

The boat was instantly turned, and 
with all the force of stalwart arms and 
stouter hearts they sought to retrace their 
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steps ; but it was to face a strong head 
tide and wind against which they seemed 
to make no headway. 

And where was the child thus cruelly 
forgotten ? Not sleeping, as the mother 
thought, unconscious of danger while the 
cold waters sprung upon her to em- 
brace her in their fatal clasp. The 
terrific shock that had numbered the hours 
of the gallant ship, had broken the 
spell in which she had long been held 
bound. The opaque crystal in which her 
mind had been enclosed like the spark 
in the precious opal, was as suddenly 
shattered, and she came forth, as it were, 
to find herself in a situation she could not 
comprehend. 

With its perils and its exigencies she 
became strangely inspired, and the won- 
derful instinct of self-preservation as- 
serted itself. She sprang from her couch 
and groped her way through solitude and 
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darkness to where a dim and flickering 
light attracted her steps, and where she 
vainly hoped to find a place of safety. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THROUGH FIRE AND WATER. 




!HE same instant even that 
the mother's wild cry was 
heard calling for the rescue 
of her child, a fresh horror 
was added to the scene as a 
bright flame burst suddenly from a lower 
cabin of the * Nemesis,' whose reckless or 
misdirected way had crushed the hapless 
vessel, devoting thus almost to certain 
death the hundreds of confiding mortals 
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who had gone trustfully to their beds, 
sure of the staunchness of their ship and 
the fidelity of its oflBcers. 

The collision itself, perhaps, might not 
have entirely wrecked the steamer, where 
even a shelter might have been afforded 
for the unfortunates cast from the * Re- 
solve,' had not the shock kindled an 
undetected fire in the larger vessel. 
This seemed to leave no more hope for 
its human freight than for the precious 
cargo, both doomed to be devoured by the 
greedy monster, while it hastened the 
destruction of the ' Resolve,' which was 
not yet detached from the destroying 
prow. 

But that first bright flash which illu- 
mined the waters, revealed to the horror- 
stricken boat load, bravely battling witli 
wave and tide to rescue the neglected 
victim, a woman's form, kneeling as if 
in prayer, upon the forward deck of the 
fast sinking barque. 
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Her long hair fell like a veil over her 
white robe. She was a picture of perfect 
resignation to a cruel but certain doom. 
She seemed to observe nothing, nor yet 
perceive, as the flames now and then 
burst forth, lighting the dark ocean with 
the brilliance of day, that boats were 
being rapidly launched from the burning 
steamer, and might come, perchance, to 
save her. She made no sign, uttered no 
cry as the great flames broke out, licking 
the very water upon the deck, stretching 
remorselessly towards the ship already 
doomed, and would soon help to disen- 
gage it from its frail hold if a fiery barrier 
did not even anticipate the minute, and 
cut off all means of passing from the 
* Nemesis' to her rescue. 

Yet all this while, unobserved by her, 
strong arms were pulling with superhuman 
strength to reach her, and the fixed and 
stony gaze of the mother's eye was not 
for one instant diverted from the kneeling 
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form, now glowing in the intensity of the 
blaze as the fire made headway, and then 
dimly outlined through heavy clouds as 
vast wreaths of smoke arose and enve- 
loped the unearthly figure. 

Minutes were speeding all too fleetly. 
The one noble vessel yielding rapidly its 
combustible parts to the devouring ele- 
ment, while the other was sinking inch 
by inch, as the force of the waves and the 
increasing weight of the submerged hulk 
gradually loosened the iron grasp which 
alone kept it above the surface. As men 
mark time, it seemed that the instant 
before destruction had arrived and no 
help was at hand. 

The final boat load from the * Nemesis' 
was receiving its complement of the un- 
fortunates, when one tall, transparent 
column of flame, perfectly brilliant, con- 
suming even the smoke itself, mounted 
to the very skies, revealing to the few who 
still were left upon the steamer's deck, what 
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had been perceived already for some 
minutes in the helpless lifeboat, the one 
patient survivor waiting her hour of re- 
lease, when the * Resolve' should go down^ 

A young man who had not pressed 
forward with any great alacrity to save 
himself, calmly lingering until all the 
anxious and eager ones should be safe, 
was the first to perceive the startling 
sight, and exclaimed in a voice of 
horror : — 

" Merciful heavens ! They have left 
a woman on the abandoned vessel I" 

He looked again and smote his brow. 
His eye had caught the word * Resolve' 
in bright, golden letters reflecting every 
lurid flash. 

Again he glanced through the blinding 
glare. 

•* Oh ! Father of mercy, can it be ? 
God grant me strength and five minutes' 
more of life i" 
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He seized the life-preserver with which 
he had been idly toying, and cried out to 
the boat below to follow him without an 
instant's loss of time. He wrapped 
himself in the heavy blanket which he 
had thrown aroimd him as he rushed from 
his room, and thus he dashed through 
smoke and flame to the steamer's bow. 
He cKmbed like a cat along the shattered 
bulwarks imtil he could leap lightly on 
the deck, now for the most part under 
water, and seeming to need but a feather's 
weight to hasten that one great gurgle, 
in which all should be engulphed. 

Splintered spars and bits of broken 
masts were floating upon it, and instant 
destruction seemed to await all that tarried 
on the sinking deck. 

In the very bow of the barque, which 
was slightly lifted above the water, 
the white robed maiden knelt, with her 
face turned from the burning ship, in 
attitude recalling the pictured angel in 
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" Life's Voyage." Helplessness and despair 
had passed from her countenance, which 
now expressed only perfect resignation. 
She was in no waking trance, nor speech- 
less stupor. She comprehended her sur- 
roundings, but her eye was piercing the 
clouds upon which others looked- She had 
said farewell to life and its earthly hopes, 
and was bowed in listening expectation, 
her head bent slightly as if to catch the 
first whisper of the welcome call, as the 
spirit cried " Come." 

It was like calling the ransomed back 
to the crosses and sufferings of earth, 
when a clear voice shouted from the boat 
below. " Help is coming ! courage one 
more minute !" 

The next instant a tender loving cry, 
expressing a soul's devotion, and then 
strong arms clasped her. 

" Cecile ! Cecile ! we live or die to- 
gether," was the human whisper which 
replaced the angel's call. 

E 2 
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Quicker than it can be told, tlie light 
form was lifted, and with no great diffi- 
culty committed to the rescuing boat, 
where tried and lusty oarsmen were wait- 
ing, in breathless fear, lest they were a 
minute too late, and before they could 
retreat, all should be drawn into the deep 
grave in ocean's bed, where the ship was 
already sinking too rapidly. 

Scarcely were they beyond danger, 
when they heard the rushing, entombing 
sound of the waters as they closed over 
the hapless craft. Meanwhile the rescued 
sufferer lay in fuU consciousness that her 
saviour was her own beloved, and the 
voice which had first penetrated her ob- 
scured senses, was that most precious on 
earth. 

AU this time in his surcharged boat, 
amid the heart-broken sobs of despair, 
and the tears of remorse of the mother, 
repentant all too late, the brave captain 
with his crew was vainly trying to 
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carry a forlorn hope with wind and tide 
against him. He had accomplished but a 
short distance of the retracing steps, when 
his once precious ship went down. His 
back was turned to it, but he heard the 
mighty burial. Nor had any of the spell- 
bound group witnessed the gallant rescue. 
A pillar of lurid fire, alternating with 
heavy clouds of smoke, had screened it 
from their view, and there was none to 
tell the chief actor in that tragic drama 
that the ** sacrifice" was not complete, and 
that the victim was not for ever silenced 
in a resting-place on the deep reefs 
of the Gascon Bay. 

One long piercing shriek, as agonizing 
and hopeless as the cry of the lost, never 
to be forgotten by those who heard it, 
drowned for an instant all other sounds, 
and rose thrillingly above the angry rush 
of the waves and the mad roar of the 
dancing flames, to which the rising wind 
had given fierce intensity. 
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Nothing but force restrained the mad- 
dened woman from hurling herself into 
the surging sea, which she believed had 
furnished a grave for her only child. 

" My child ! Cecile, my child ! and God 
forgive me !" went unceasingly from that 
stricken soul in piteous tones that never 
varied, day and night, until the lips 
closed to open no more in human lamen- 
tation. 



CHAPTER IV. 



NEMESIS. 




oE have purposely abstained 
from following Lady Milicent 
and Gerald Harewood in 
their daily investigations, neither 
have we thought it necessary to 
keep note of the doings in Scotland Yard, 
where certainly the police force and detec- 
tive machinery fairly compete with those 
of Jesuitical head-quarters. 

A great many discoveries were made of 
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a material character, but throwing no light 
upon the vital question they sought to 
solve. For example, the mysterious ap- 
pearances in the Oratory were explained 
by the discovery of a secret channel of 
entrance. Beneath the main room, or 
chapel as they called it, which it will be 
remembered was built upon a slight eleva- 
tion, a lower chamber was brought to 
light. Upon the removal of the altar, 
which was portable and not heavy, a 
secret spring was revealed, which enabled 
the curious to slide the painting out of 
sight. This betrayed an opening through 
which could be seen the means of reach- 
ing the subt-erranean room. A foul smell 
was emitted, and the room below was 
apparently not very wholesome in its at- 
mosphere, nor likely to promote a desire 
to linger in it. 

The determined explorers boldly de- 
scended the step-ladder, which had been 
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left in the hasty retreat of those who had 
last used it. 

The room, however, disappointed those 
whose imagination had invested it with 
the character of a dungeon, or supposed 
to find it a chamber of inquisition. No 
chains were there to rattle, nor any instru- 
ment of torture found to enforce a con- 
fession of doubtful dogmas, or obedience 
to disputed authority. 

It was rudely constructed, not even 
decently furnished. A deal table and some 
very rough benches were there, with a 
crucifix, which was rather a travestie 
than a solemn reminder of the one awful 
Original. Heaps of papers and a few 
books were mouldering upon open shelves. 
The dreary hole was not without means 
of lighting and warming, a ventilating 
flue or two offered ways of exit for the 
noxious vapours that filled the cavernous 
place. The floor was paved, and damp 
with the moisture that dripped from 
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overhead or trickled down the plastered 
walls on either side. 

A door cleverly hidden in the masonry 
furnished the means of entrance to a dark 
and narrow corridor which communicated 
with a basement library, always securely 
locked, and never used, itself quite gloomy 
enough to have harboiu'ed the plotting 
conspirators in their dark schemes. 

The investigating spirits went bravely 
through the strait and dreary way lead- 
ing them to the blackened ruins of the ill- 
starred house. 

Yet nothing told of the missing maiden, 
except one glove which rested upon the 
key-board of the organ, and a gossamer 
scarf, she had thrown lightly over her 
head, in the last walk she had taken with 
Gerald through the shaded avenues to their 
parting place at the gate. 

It is easy to believe that hope was 
rapidly dying out of every heart to whom 
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Cecile had been dear, or had felt loving 
intferest in her fate. 

The thwarted lover wrapped himself in 
silent despair, finding happiness in no 
earthly distraction. It was impossible to 
keep his tortured mind from weaving 
fancies, possible and impossible of suffer- 
ings and indignities endured by that gentle, 
sensitive heart, whose human throbs, he 
knew were all for him. 

Lady Milicent, too, could hope no more, 
for with her knowledge of those with 
whom her cousin would have to cope in 
such unequal conflict, and their readiness 
to apply their unscrupulous doctrine of 
unrighteous means being sanctified by 
pious ends, she dared not believe that 
Cecile would ever be with them again. 

Thus the weeks went on, faster with 
her than with the watchers at the bedside, 
or with Harewood in his gloom, until she 
and Gerald learned by means which it 
might b^ indiscreet here to tell, that 
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"parties" answering the description of 
the missing girl and her private suite, 
had sailed, or were just starting in the 
barque * Resolve' for a port in the very 
antipodes. 

To Harewood this was the call for 
action which aroused him from his de- 
spair. He did not tarry in seeking Lady 
Milicent's counsel. After a careful sift- 
ing and arrangement of all the informa- 
tion collected, the result of the interview 
in the judgment of the two fond hearts, 
was that Gerald should start immediately 
and follow in a fleet steamer, armed with 
such powers of personal escort as seemed 
necessary, to anticipate, if possible, the 
arrival of his betrothed in the southern 
hemisphere. 

But it was desirable that great caution 
in movement should be observed, both 
in leaving England, and upon arriving at 
the far off haven. He was undoubtedly 
closely watched, and a false move now 
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would be fatal to the new bom hope of 
rescue. 

There was no likelihood, even were it 
practicable, of overhauling the * Resolve,' 
and by some such force of argument as 
hot-blooded belligerents apply to demand 
a fugitive from neutral custody, and be able 
to efEect the capture of the undefended 
barque and claim his bride. 

He must go on quietly enduring sus- 
pense and racking anxiety for months, 
perhaps until the kindly breezes bore the 
trim vessel and its precious charge to his 
waiting heart, at its far-distant destina- 
tion. Still, hope had rekindled in his 
faithful breast, and he reflected that day 
by day brought the beloved one nearer 
to him. Thus with Lady Milicent only in 
his secret, he went from her wise counsel, 
with her blessing upon him in his strange 
errand, and her prayers for him, and 
before the morrow's sun had set he was 
in France. 
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He was without servant or the inevit- 
able courier of the English tourist, and at 
the last moment went on board the 
staunch and noble * Nemesis/ accepting 
gladly such accommodation as could be 
improvised in the crowded steamer. 
There was thus no opportunity to gazette 
his movements, or even to report his 
name, which would scarcely have been 
recognised in its French rendering. Among 
the passengers . already installed, he was 
not slow to seek, nor long in discovering 
his unsuspected body-guard, by means of 
certain masonic signs. These were 
picked men among the oldest and ablest 
of the police force of England. There 
might be no occasion for their support, 
but, at any rate, they were well prepared 
to meet any technical or legal quibble that 
might arise. 

Not many hours had the steamer been 
afloat, going at full speed, with the pre- 
sumption that the unmolested way across 
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the sea was by right its own, and 
weaker vessels must keep from that path, 
when the light vessel essayed to cross 
the proud avenger's bows, and paid the 
penalty in death. 



CHAPTER V. 

IN 8HBLTBBIIT0 ABM8 



ERALD HARBWOOD was 

among the first to be on deck 
after the avenging prow had 
jne its fatal work, and as we 
) seen, he was all but the 
76 it. It is not in the power 
of mortal tongue to describe the sensa- 
tions with which, in the earnestness of an 
impossible dream, and the dreaminess of 
the marvellous reality, be clasped the 
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fragile form in his arms, snatched by his 
own hand from the very clutch of death — 
and carried it with eager haste from the 
grim monster. It was in a delirium of 
silent joy, which found no words that, he 
held the trembling girl to his bosom as she 
covered her eyes with the worn fingers 
that she might shut out the dreadful sight 
as the ship went down. He recounted 
later, as she grew more calm, the won- 
derful chain of circumstances which had 
re-united them, and sent him to her side, as 
by a miracle, when no earthly aid seemed 
near. She shuddered, as he told her how 
narrowly he had escaped taking another 
ship to sail ten days later. Some trifling 
obstacle had been unexpectedly removed 
from his path just in time. He confessed, 
too, that there had been a strange fascin- 
ation for him in the very name of the 
vessel, which had led him on. 

He asked himself, what strange power 
had detained him upon the cmmbling 
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deck in listless indifference to his fate, 
when a dozen times he could have put 
himself at a safe distance. Surely it was 
something higher than mere supineness — 
far more controlling than an unselfish 
hanging back until all others were cared 
for, lest he should fill a place coveted by 
men or women of brighter hopes in life. 

Had he gone off in one of the earlier 
boats, would he have seen the " angel 
at the helm," which led him on through 
fire and water ? Or even, had his eyes 
caught the distant vision, it might then 
have been too late to save her ; and what 
a life-long anguish had then settled upon 
the hopeless heart ! 

He repeated all these thoughts, and 
recounted all the chances through which 
he had come to possess her again, and 
was humbled at the vaunting of his own 
foresight, his courage, and his human 
strength, when the sweet voice whis- 
pered. 
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" It is all God's goodness, Gerald. He 
sent you to me in my hour of mortal 
need. He strengthened your arm and 
nerved your heart to save me !" Blessed 
and holy words were these to break the 
long sad silence which had fallen upon 
her lips. 

With the dawning day, all hearts grew 
lighter with the hope of speedy rescue, for 
the sea was smooth, while here and 
there in the distance a white sail 
dotted the blue waves. Yet neither the 
trained seaman nor the landsman at the 
helm could form more than a rough idea 
of their bearings. 

Day advanced and no rescue came, 
while the scanty provision of hard bread 
and water was mocking their hunger and 
thirst. Gerald began to fear he had 
saved the poor girl from death in one form 
only to commit her to it in another, per- 
haps of keener suffering and more linger- 
ing torture. Her own gentle words of 
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courage and faith upheld the hearts of 
all, and cheered them to hope for timely 
aid, while she eloquently urged them to 
commit their way to Him who maketh a 
path through the deep waters. 

Too feeble to sit up, she could but 
recline upon an improvised couch with her 
head pillowed upon Gerald's knee. The 
brave and generous fellows who filled the 
boat, made as soft a bed as they could 
with their outer garments, and covered 
her from the spray and simshine with the 
scanty provision of tarpaulin which they 
had on board. Thus she slept from sheer 
exhaustion for many hours, unconscious 
of cold or storm, or the perils surrounding 
them. 

Towards night they were hailed by a 
coasting steamer, upon which they were 
hospitably received, and not many hours 
loiter were safely anchored in the beautiful 
harbour of Bordeaux. 

By that time Gerald's immediate 
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anxieties had given place to more serious 
apprehensions for the future. His heart 
failed as he contemplated the ravages of 
suffering and sorrow, and had to confess 
that Cecile was scarcely more than the 
shadow of the blythe, blooming maiden 
he had wooed at Eook's Dene. He could 
not banish the gloomy misgivings with 
which he was filled. 

Upon one thing he was determined, 
that she should never more be subjected 
to the chance of like persecution ; 
that he would make her his wife at the 
earliest possible moment. Immediately, 
therefore, that she was comfortably lodged 
in a quiet house in the care of the best 
servant he could obtain, he telegraphed 
for Lady Milicent, bidding her lose no 
time in joining him, saying nothing to 
her of Cecile, leaving it altogether to her 
wit and native tact to discover that he 
was not alone. 

Meanwhile, these waifs, emerging 
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Jonah-like from a watery grave, naturally 
enough excited a good deal of interest in 
the place, and Gerald had to manage very 
cleverly in his communications with the 
people, so as not to allow too much to 
transpire, lest Cecile's enemies should be 
put on the qui vive. 

Yet there were some very practical 
matters to which he had to give his par- 
ticular attention. These involved visits 
to a banker and others concerned with 
the personal requirements of a ship- 
wrecked gentleman reduced to the clothes 
on his back. This, and the facts of the 
rescue known to the sailors and a pas- 
senger or two, all Frenchmen, who hajd 
shared Gerald's fate, and freely discussed 
by them, set people talking. The local 
newspapers seized upon the story, gar- 
nished with many embellishments, as 
usual, and a very romantic tale was 
woven into print of a young English 
milord who had dashed through flames 
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and waves to rescue a damsel with whom 
he had become instantly and completely 
enamoured. Milord's name was not found 
exactly fashioned in the report, but it 
was quite near enough to have brought 
his friends to the place to identify his 
person had the exigencies of the case 
demanded it. 

All this notoriety and gossip were most 
unwelcome, and rendered the gentleman 
somew^bat uneasy. He was very anxious 
to quit the locaUty as soon as he could 
make Cecile all his own. He grew so- 
licitous for Lady Milicent's arrival. The 
third day she appeared with her sister 
and her two faithful servants. She was 
painfully affected at the sight of her 
cousin so fearfully shattered, scarcely 
responding to her own very recent me- 
mory of the fair girl. 

She was altogether of Gerald's opinion 
as to the advisability of their immediate 
marriage, before a whisper of Cecile's 
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rescue should reacli England. A few 
days later the consular chaplain gave 
Gerald the right to protect and guard 
the cherished maiden. God only could 
separate them hereafter ; from that hour 
no man could put them asimder. 

It was difficult for Lady Milicent, with 
all her self-control, to conceal her emo- 
tion as she supported the trembling 
bride, who looked more like one decked 
for the tomb in her snowy robe and 
fragile loveliness, than a mortal arrayed 
for earthly nuptials. 

All seemed so visionary ; the fancies of 
dreamland appeared never less real. The 
illusion was hoightened by the strange- 
ness of the place; the quaint streets 
through which they drove, the general 
picturesqueness of the town, the foreign 
language which broke upon their ears at 
every turn. In fact, no one felt sure 
there would be no awakening to the heavy 
heartedness of a morning after a night 
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which had settled in sorrow and un- 
certainty. 

The simple ceremony was performed 
in the chapel where only it conld have 
legal sanction, difficult as it had been to 
bring the feeble bride so far from her 
quiet chamber. There was neither best 
man nor a goodly train of chosen brides- 
maids. Mabel alone, in conscious import- 
ance, stood beside her cousin, and pretty 
enough in her simple dress and winsome 
face, to atone for many shortcomings of 
state in the ceremony. 

Lady Milicent, although but a few 
months actually the senior, performed a 
parent's part and gave the wasted hand 
to him who would clasp it in love's em- 
brace so long as it might be granted to 
them to walk thus hand in hand. Lady 
Milicent' s servants and the official persons 
attached to the consulate witnessed the 
quiet rite and signed the registry, and as 
soon as that important journal could be 
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reached, the announcement in the Times 
of the marriage in the south of France of 
Gerald Harewood, Esq., to Miss Cecile 
Fayne, sent a few half distracted indi- 
viduals gnashing their teeth at so com- 
plete a foil of their daring and infamous 
schemes. In another column of the same 
issue was also copied the romantic story 
which had appeared in the local papers, 
while further on, upon the same page, 
was a thrilling account of a fatal collision 
in the Bay of Biscay between the well 
named * Nemesis,' only a few hours from 
port, and the British barque, * Resolve.' 
The story was well authenticated, and 
reported on the authority of an officer of 
the steamer who had been picked up with 
others in a small boat and carried to 
England. 

There were a few who could weave 
their own tale of romance out of this 
strange combination of news, and there 
were some to ask, with sinking hearts, 
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if one only was rescued from the lost 
* Resolve ?' Alas ! none knew the fate of 
the single over-crowded lifeboat in which 
the unconscius maiden had found no 
place. 

Up to the very morning of their mar- 
riage Gerald had failed to get any clear 
light upon the interval which elapsed 
between Cecile's disappearance and her 
providential rescue. She was greatly 
distressed by any attempt to fathom the 
mystery, and had been thrown into severe 
nervous paroxysms by Gerald's most 
tender efforts to make her repeat some 
coherent explanation. She could only 
protest in pathetic tones, and beg him to 
believe that she had been in darkness all 
those anxious days. She had a distinct 
recollection of everything up to her arrival 
at the convent, when memory failed her. 
The next sensation she recalled was 
the crash which aroused her from the 
mental stupor in which she lay, when she 
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found herself alone and, obedient to some 
marvellous inspiration, had rushed to the 
deck to be menaced immediately by flame 
as well as flood. How she came on the 
ship, or whatever else had befallen her 
since she lost conciousness, she was 
utterly unable to say. 

From the moment, however, that it 
became her right to pillow her head upon 
his bosom, she withheld nothing from 
Harewood of what she remembered of 
the past. She told with faultless exacti- 
tude the scene in the Oratory, disguising 
neither the actors nor the parts they 
played. She described minutely the 
evening that followed; her mother's 
midnight visit ; the letters she herself had 
written, and her attempted flight to the 
letter-box in the dead of the night ; the 
arrest of her progress by the Italian 
steward; the meeting with her step- 
brother, and his care of her precious 
letters; the degrading suspicions of the 
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policeman, and finally the appearance of 
the coach containing her mother, and the 
entrance into it of the servant with her- 
seK. There her memory began to flag. 
She supposed she had fainted ; she had a 
dim recollection of illness and her arrival 
at a strange place. Beyond that, her 
mind retained nothing. 

Suspicions, which even outran the dark 
reality, filled Gerald's heart, and brought 
with them the unconquerable desire to 
expose the atrocious schemes and their 
treacherous agents ; to punish to the full 
extent of the law, if such wrongs came 
under legal retribution ; if not, to revenge 
the injuries inflicted upon this innocent 
and helpless woman. 

He was even persuaded that Cecile had 
been intentionally left upon the aban- 
doned ship. Yet he could not but pause in 
his denunciations to thank the Lord that 
such an iniquity had been permitted, 
as Lady Milicent quietly reminded him 
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that the fate of those who had abandoned 
Cecile was not known ;- and certainly had 
Cecile been with them that fair young wife 
would not then have been in his sheltering 
arms, but enfolded in the deep Atlantic, 
already probably the bed and covering of 
her persecutors. 

But we have wandered away from the 
wedding, exhibiting so little of the splen- 
dour and ceremony with which Lady 
Ethel would have given eclat to her 
daughter's change of state and name, 
young heretic though she was. 

An elegant and chaste array of gifts 
from bridegroom and cousins was set 
out for her inspection upon her return 
from church, with a few simple souvenirs 
of humbler afEection, a profusion of flowers, 
and a multitude of good wishes from the 
light-hearted Gascons who served at the 
inn, to whom such a living chapter of 
romance was an event in life. 

But aU this excitement and fatigue 
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proved too much for tlie prostrated 
strength of the bride. For several days her 
condition filled Gerald and Lady Milicent 
with great anxiety, and made it impos- 
sible to remove her to more genial in- 
fluences. In fact, the early spring of the 
country was at hand before they could 
safely leave the haven which had sheltered 
them, to seek health and strength under 
the bright skies of Italy, where the east 
winds of March would be tempered, and 
warm sunshine and balmy breezes might 
revive the faded roses and recall the 
wasted energies of the patient sufferer. 
So nearly had she glided from their en- 
folding arms that her gaze already seemed 
to penetrate the obscuring mists where, 
to the human eye, the earthly horizon 
bounds all things, while in reality they 
but conceal the ethereal and illimitable 
expanse itself. 

Lady Milicent returned with her modest 
retinue to the dear old home, lovelier to 
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her in its spring entourage of forest and 
glade than the greatly vaunted resorts of 
the land she left. The mission, as far as 
it had been committed to her, respecting 
her cousin, was accomplished. She had 
left her in loving arms, but her heart mis- 
gave her none the less. She doubted not 
that Cecile was hourly gliding from love's 
own embrace, and before very long, would 
be housed in even a surer shelter, where 
not the most distant echo of life's 
troubles should disturb her tranquil 
repose. 

The sight of the happiness she had 
quitted, short as its duration might be, 
could not but set a chord vibrating 
through her own desolated heart, as she 
remembered what might ere this have 
been her own blissful experience if her 
hopes had not been so woefully wrecked — 
lying, as now they were, in ruined frag- 
ments all around. 

But Lady Milicent's life was lifted out 
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of herself, and was rapidly embracing 
in its wide circle of self-imposed duties, 
the destitute, the bereaved, and aban- 
doned of the world. 

With an energy and devotedness of 
purpose, quite eclipsing the early enthu- 
siasm that gave St. Alphege, with its 
numberless charities, to the tenantry in 
Daneshurt vale, she achieved still greater 
things for larger numbers. Happy were 
they who could put forth a just claim to 
her benetolence, and found shelter and 
godly care in the well-arranged home, 
destined, hereafter, to attain still greater 
proportions, and to be recognized as an 
organized charity of the Church. Here 
the needy orphaned girl found an asylum, 
and the weary woman a resting place, 
when broken in heart or worn in spirit 
she might have yielded to the voice of 
the tempter and his gold, adding one 
more to the unnumbered ranks, for whose 
salvation, Christ-like hearts are working 
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at midnight hours in the Metropolis and 
other large cities of the land. 

In this noble task of saving at least a 
few of her sex, Ladjr Milicent worked 
unobtrusively, making faithful hands her 
almoner ; but her's was the master mind 
inspiring and suggesting. Her silver and 
her gold were consecrated, the lands over 
which she had control were dedicated, and 
would sustain a monument of mercy and 
love to shelter God's little ones of earth. 
Their witness would endure when the 
Norman stronghold should be crumbled 
into dust; when the glory of ancestry 
with which the old hall had been main- 
tained for generations should become a 
misty tradition: such witness undying, 
eternal in the heavens, of those who turn 
many to righteousness would, we are bound 
to believe, attest the faith of this peerless 
woman. 

Nor did the pressure of outside duty 
and wide-spread charity permit her to 
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grow unmindful of the precious charge 
she had in her young sister. Especially 
was her vigQance redoubled, as upon ob- 
taining particular information from Cecile, 
she learned how determined had been 
the plot to wrest Mabel from her care, 
to make her the property, body and soul, 
of the Church, with whose waters she had 
been surreptitiously sprinkled. 

No fond young mother ever watched 
her first-bom more carefully, no teacher 
ever toiled more assiduously to implant 
wholesome knowledge, while endeavour- 
ing to strengthen her love and confidence 
in a church, which though forced by error 
to write itself Protestant, is by mark and 
token as Catholic as truth, and Holy, in 
that it bears the authority and promise 
of Him whose visible body it is. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE UIBSING LIFB-BOA^T. 

" One lost mind 
Whose Bt&r is qnenclwd, hath lessons for mankind, 
Of deeper import than each prostrate dome, 
Mingling its marble with the dust of Rome." 



E will return in thouglit to 

the almost forgotten boat, 

over-freighted with those who 

med from certBin dostnic- 

only to confront death in 

a far more hideons form, and thus en- 

coanteredafatecomparedto which, tohave 

gone down with the ' Eesolve ' would be a 

restful thought. 
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Pitiable indeed were the sufferings of 
that devoted band, as successive suns 
rose and set, while they drifted aimlessly 
hither and thither as driven by the wind 
or carried by the tide, ever hoping to be 
discovered by some of the distant vessels, 
which now and then hove in sight to 
disappear almost as soon as spied. 

The scanty hoard of biscuit and water 
was doled out in diminishing rations, 
which only aggravated the fierce hunger 
and fiercer thirst of the sufferers. 

All the while, without compass or chart, 
they did not know where they were, nor 
that they were within reach of the shore 
which thick mists concealed from them. 
That they seemed so strangely out of track 
of vessels was explained by the character 
and ruggedness of the coast, from which 
unconsciously they were not very far — 
one that seamen ordinarily gave a wide 
berth. 

Occasionally a white sail sparkled in 
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the distance, but too remote to be at- 
tracted by their feeble attempts to signal 
their need, and thus, four days and 
nights they tossed upon the waves, un- 
recognised and hopeless of human aid. 
On the fifth morning the prayed-for 
succour came. But already the cold 
waters had closed upon more than one 
of their unhappy number. Nor was it 
the youngest and feeblest who had 
most promptly yielded to the fatal efEects 
of long continued exposure to cold and 
starvation. 

One sturdy sailor who had grown 
grizzly in the service, and perhaps in 
his whole life had never known ease or 
luxury, was the very first to yield his 
spirit. Another, no less robust, in the 
frenzy of despair, maddened by thirst 
and exhausted by long watches, plunged 
headlong with horrid cries in the black 
waves, imperilling in his mad leap the 
trembling lives of all in the boat. 
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Thus, as each day diminished their 
means of sustenance and their chances 
of timely aid, so their numbers decreased, 
and before their rescue the dismal list 
of the dead was longer than that of the 
living. 

But there was one upon whom cold and 
hunger made no impression, and to whom 
her own hopeless position was utterly 
disregarded in a crushing, maddening re- 
morse; one whose eyes were blinded to 
all objects but the haunting pictured 
form which her imagination saw amid 
flame and death upon the cloud-bound 
horizon. 

Every other thing of life was forgotten ; 
she had become insensible to every other 
emotion ; fear, in her personal peril ; 
dread in the future, which was looming 
up before her; these had noplace in her 
thoughts. There mingled but the accus- 
ing prayer of " God have mercy I" with 
the heart-broken despairing wail, uttered 
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with outstretched hands to some invisible 
deliverer, ** My child, Cecile, my child ! 
Gold, riches and lands to him who saves 
my child !" 

After that first piteous shriek of an- 
guish and the one desperate attempt to 
share the wide cold resting-place of her 
lamented child. Lady di Spagna sat in 
touching hopelessness ; violence un thought 
of, tears impossible. The only gleam of 
reason not altogether dethroned appeared 
in the memory of the martyred Cecile. 
No other cry escaped her lips. She turned 
with disgust from the fragments of food 
or the drops of water, yhich would have 
mocked her hunger and thirst had she 
known either. 

In every demonstration which did not 
reach toward Cecile, she was a raving 
maniac. 

Upon the fifth day, as we have said, the 
rescue came. Strange to say that the 
only vessel that had observed their hap- 
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less plight was a fine large clipper ship 
bound for the very port to which the 
* Resolve' had been speeding. 

A boat was sent to reconnoitre, and 
the result wa? that the miserable party, 
scarcely more than alive, was taken upon 
the bright vessel, kindly cared for, 
and life restored to the half-perished 
group. 

But there seemed no evading the neces- 
sity of pursuing their way to the distant 
port. The ship contemplated making no 
intermediate harbour, and to reach its 
destination in the least possible time was 
so great an object, that nothing but the 
absolute dictates of humanity had caused 
them to lay to, in order to receive the 
shipwrecked victims on board. 

Only too glad to purchase the preser- 
vation of their lives upon any terms, they 
all gratefully acceded. It was fondly 
hoped, too, that the poor demented lady, 
for whom every oiie felt a profound sym- 
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pathy, would recover her reason under 
more assuring influences. But the hope 
proved groundless. 

She went thus in close custody in a 
voyage to the Indian seas and back, 
neither better nor more violent. Thus 
were the months passed in which at home 
all believed her lost for ever. 

Yet ever sleeping or waking, there was 
heard the one cry of her soul. 

" My child, Cecile, my child !" 

By a speedy retribution, not always 
seen, the " experienced nurse and physi- 
cian," both faithful servants of the remorse* 
less system they served, playing so ably their 
parts with the gentle and unconscious 
daughter, found their assumed wisdom 
and experience sadly at fault in " minis- 
tering to the mind diseased " of this real 
maniac. 

With insanity in such a form they were 
unfamiliar. They had witnessed occa- 
sional dethronement of intellect resulting 
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from great external pressure, but they had 
never before encountered it in its most 
toerrible form, the outstriking of remorse 
and the piteous expression of unavailing 
regret. 

There was none of them as yet aware 
of a medicine which might possibly have 
been administered with good residt; but 
unhappily for Lady di Spagna her 
attendants did not know of Cecile's safety. 
It was not until long months afterwards 
when they were all again in England, 
tete-aMte with the subtle agents who 
possessed all knowledge, that they dared 
even attempt to apply to the self-consum- 
ing anguish the only possible relief. It 
was then too late, and insanity had 
become settled, hopeless and incurable. 
The wretched woman was then com- 
mitted to those to whom her case was not 
quite an enigma. 

Meanwhile, and it was less than a year. 
Lady di Spagna and her attendants were 
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all but forgotten by the world in which 
they had once been such active agents 
and played so important a part, and their 
places were occupied by other claimants 
for similar distinction. 

The remorseless march of their dread 
purposes stayed to spend no words of 
lament or tears of pity for those trodden 
under foot, or to heed the wail of an- 
guish rising from the ruins they left 
behind. 

Hence also, there was .no great jubilee 
when the well-authenticated tidings of 
Lady di Spagna's rescue were circulated 
among her former friends. 

It is a humiliating thought, abating the 
sense of our own importance in the living 
circle to which we belong, to reflect how 
difl&cult it would be for some vanished 
form, tenderly cherished in life and appar- 
ently the mainspring of the domestic 
movement, to find even a vacant seat, or 
room for the display of the ordinary 
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qualities, could such be recalled from the 
grave, where it is being forgotten, 
faster even than corruption reclaims its 
own. 

So was it with this sorely stricken 
woman. Her place was filled and she 
was scarcely missed. That her condition in- 
spired pity must be believed, but still that 
was regarded through the coldand whitened 
medium, which neither magnified nor 
coloured any object ; one which revealed 
her pitiable state as the sacrifice of a 
Service which was never, would never be 
measured or defined ; and in the vagueness 
of its possibilities, might as well have been 
of life itself, as merely the overthrow of 
faculties once only too dangerously 
sharp. 

Some movements of human sympathy 
occasionally stirred the hearts of the ex- 
ceptional few, who cared enough for her 
to penetrate the dreary abode to which 
she had been committed, and hear her 
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wild and incoherent ravings of fire and 
-wreck. 

It was vain to tell her that her child 
was safe and in loving arms. Her mind 
was incapable of admitting any idea to 
mingle with or exorcise the dismal images 
that crowded it, while her frame, robust 
and strong as it had been, was rapidly- 
yielding to the perpetual wear of its haunt- 
ing spirits. 

Nor did Rook's Dene itself any longer 
afford a sympathetic shelter. The charred 
and blackened walls of the ruin seemed 
in better keeping with the gloomy silence 
of the surrounding copses and he^avily 
shaded avenues, than did its ill-assorted 
decorations in its brief day of glory. 

The grounds were neglected, and accu- 
mulating rubbish filled the paths. The 
gloomy cypresses were darker, blacker 
than ever, and it needed not to be very 
superstitious to feel a recoil in wander- 
ing tiirough the melancholy place, with 
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a secret misgiving that spirits neither 
guardian nor angelic would be quite at 
home in the cheerless haunt. 

Certainly not even the wild and way- 
ward village lads, with their ghost dis- 
pelling riot, sought entrance to the un- 
guarded plswje, where the unhinged gate 
and the deserted lodge offered no hindrance 
to the curious or misanthropic. 

One there was to whom Lady di Spagna 
was an object of unaffected sympathy and 
solicitous care. This was the devoted 
priest, " not in the counsel" of the secret 
propagandist band. Day after day he 
visited his father's afflicted wife, seeking 
by every means to penetrate the darkened 
mind, and to pour comfort into the stricken 
soul. This too amid raving rebuffs and 
mocking taunts, which, though unmean- 
ing and groundless, would have chilled 
a spirit less Christian than his own. 

At times, he would seem to catch a 
flash of reason, especially as he sought. 
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by day and night, to make her realize that 
her sorrow was causeless, that her daugh- 
ter had been rescued, and was a happy 
wife. The more closely he studied the 
lady's case, which he did with a prayerful 
earnestness that shamed the attendants, 
whose profession was to mitigate this 
greatest of human woes, the more he 
became persuaded that there was but one 
chance of remedy. If this failed, the poor 
sufferer would go down to the grave in 
the midnight darkness which enveloped the 
shattered mind. This one chance lay in 
the possibiHiy of bringing her into the 
presence of her daughter, herself an in- 
valid, apparently fading away like the 
summer flower in sweetness and fragrant 
beauty. To accomplish this in some man- 
ner, not to injure the child while saving 
the parent, he set himself to work. We 
shall see hereafter with what results. 



CHAPTER VII. 



tt 



GOING HOME AGAIN, 

A Yoioe came whispering to my soul. 
And told me thoa must die." 




PRING passed with its blos- 
soms and buds of promise; 
Summer, with its intensity of 
sunshine and its richness of 
verdure, its myriad of busy 
animate life was on the wane, and there 
was a general aspect of maturing grain 
and falling fruit. The days were rapidly 
closing in, and the heated atmosphere of 
the August day cooled off in the length- 

VOL. III. H 
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ening night, with its heavy refreshing 
dews and morning sweetness. 

Gerald and his fading bride had lingered 
in Italy until all tourists and travellers had 
departed. But to Cecile the sun had lost 
its power to warm, and balmy breezes 
had no longer the spell to charm the 
vanished roses back to her pale cheeks. 
Then Switzerland was sought, for surely, 
Gerald said hopefully the fresh mountain 
breezes would restore the vigour and 
wasted strength which had not returned 
beneath the bright skies and persuasive 
influences of lands of dreamy delight 
and mystic spell. 

Here again was the power of love 
defied and the suggestions of human skill 
baffled. The step grew each day more 
faltering; the cheek more wax-like in 
its peculiar hue and texture, the cough 
more hollow and the eye more bright. 
But why enumerate the signs, only too 
familiar in our homes, and too often 
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recognised as the first faint whisper of a 
sorrow which is to rend our hearts. 

And thus it was that all but the fondly 
blind husband saw the grim shadow of 
the destroyer upon the fair girl, who was 
carried in a hopeless pilgrimage from 
shrine to shrine in the vain search for 
some altar to Hygeia, where the hoped- 
for elixir of life might be found and 
ministered to the suppliant. 

Patient amid the discomforts of travel, 
and resigned to the cruel decree that only 
permitted her to touch her lips to the 
cup of earthly bliss, Cecile knew that her 
days were being rapidly accomplished. 

Through the bright spring and early 
summer she had herself cherished the 
hope that her prostration was but tem- 
porary, the result of the winter's illness 
and the exposure she had suffered. The 
truth came gently to her, and as she felt 
her hold on life gradually detaching it- 
self, she only prayed that some such 

H 2 
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merciful revelation would be made to the 
dear brave heart which she shrank from 
despoiling of its cherished idol. 

But Gerald saw not, would not see 
the truth, and turned indignantly from 
those who remotely intimated that his 
suffering young bride would never be 
better. 

One invincible desire filled Cecile's 
own breast, and that was to return to 
England. Under the conviction that she 
was failing rapidly she at last broke the 
silence. While reposing one fair Summer 
afternoon in a bright vale enclosed within 
Alpine snows, she whispered, as she 
reclined upon the supporting arm, which 
seemed to have strength and vigour enough 
for both him and herself. 

" Gerald, dear husband, forgive the 
imgrateful wish to leave all these strange 
lands which have no power to cure me, 
Gerald, darling, I must — die at home — ^in 
our own dear England," 
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" Die I my precious one I You are not 
going to die, my darling I These bracing 
winds will make you right, and as soon 
as the autumn comes we will go back 
to bright Italy. Banish such a dreadful 
thought. You will not wring my faithful 
heart again by any such cruel words," 
and he kissed her fondly, clasping her 
closer to him. 

She shook her head and smiled sadly 
as she held her thin hand in the sunlight 
which shone through its transparent tis- 
sue, revealing every blue vein and purple 
artery with painful distinctness. 

" Is there much life in that, dear 
Gerald ?" 

He snatched the hand and pressed his 
cheek upon it. ** You are nervous, dear 
little wife. You have been much more 
ill; indeed I think you have steadily 
gained strength since we left Italy. Did 
not your doctor tell you yesterday only, 
you were much better? It is but just 
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now indeed that a rosy flush upon your 
cheek made my heart quite light." 

" My darling, trust not the treacherous 
flush, nor heed the amiable words of the 
kind-hearted old doctor, who knows I 
never can be well, and most likely told 
the next person he met of the poor young 
thing fading away so gradually. Be not 
deceived, my own dear love, see with 
these true dear faithful eyes that I am 
going step by step down to the dark 
valley." 

Harewood shuddered and clasped her 
still more tightly to his throbbing heart. 

" Only, dear, dear Gerald, believe me 
it is not really a dark valley to me. Nay, 
it is from darkness I am going into His 
marvellous light. My eyes have rested 
there many a week, and the shadow I 
see is not of the Great Destroyer. I 
know that the Master is just beyond this 
dim mortal vision, and it is but the 
shadow of His cross that keeps Him from 
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my sight. Then, darling, if it be not 
too late, and it is not a very selfish wish, 
will you take me back to England ? Let 
your home, our home have known my 
presence, however briefly. You will ever 
love that home the better when I am 
gone, if it sheltered me awhile. I pine 
for England. I long to hear the sweet 
familiar bells ring out once more as they 
do only in England, in their solemn call 
to faithful worshippers to join a true 
and honest worship, undisfigured by the 
half idolatrous adoration of created things 
with which we have become almost too 
familiar abroad. Then, too, Grerald dear, 
I would like to think that this mortal 
dust should rest at home. In England's 
church I would die, as I was bom and 
have tried to live. Beneath the verdure 
of her peaceful, consecrated churchyard 
would I lay this worn and weary frame 
to rest." 

By this time she was sitting erect ; her 
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eye unnaturally bright and the " treache- 
rous flush" clearly painted upon one 
delicate cheek. The half aroused young 
husband gazed tenderly with mournful 
eyes upon the unearthly loveliness of the 
face so soon to be shut for ever from him. 

With a sudden conviction of the truth 
of her warning, he folded her again ten- 
derly, closely to his heart from which all 
hope had as suddenly leaped, leaving it 
more like stone or lead, so heavily it 
pressed upon his wounded breast. 

Had he been blind up to that instant ? 
Had he never before realized that an 
angel with folded wings had been nest- 
ling in his bosom, while waiting for even 
a tenderer and holy voice to bid it soar 
upward ? 

The scalding tears streamed unchecked 
down his cheeks, and he heaved one long 
deep sigh, as he clasped the ethereal form, 
with a mocking reflection of his own 
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powerlessness and incapacity to wrestle 
with the powers of darkness. 

In a husky voice he promised what she 
desired. 

From that hour they talked freely of 
the " things which are not seen, eternal in 
the heavens;" and as the mortal light 
grew dim, the joy of life was intensified 
by sweet anticipations of a blessed re- 
union in sinless purity, of eternal dura- 
tion, which they doubted not awaited the 
ransomed of earth. 

Her h^-lE enfranchised spirit seemed to 
lead him onward and upward, until he 
said, "Thy will be done," although he 
saw but an open tomb as the speedy 
couch of his young bride. He stood at 
times spell bound under the inspiration 
of her words and the clearness of her 
vision, waiting as it were for the clouds 
to open which should receive her from his 
sight. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

: BACEIFIOE ACOOMPLISHED. 



T waa late in October when 

the sweet home in Devonehire 

was reached. Lady Milicent 

as there to receive the 

filers, and had herself taken 

the oversight of the preparations, which 

embraced everything for the comfort 

and well-being of the coiwin coming thus, 

as a bride, to the home in which, to human 

reckoning, her soft, sad eyes should 

soon close upon all they loved. 
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Yet all were astonished to see her so 
bright and cheerful, in spite of the in- 
evitable fatigues of the long journey, 
though made by short stages with intervals 
of rest, and the aid of every known con- 
trivance to render it least wearisome. 
Both Lady Milicent and Gerald's mother 
and sisters were inclined to think that 
the husband's inexperience and anxiety 
had exaggerated the gravity of the young 
wife's condition. 

Cecile certainly was wonderfully im- 
proved; evidently better than she was 
in Switzerland, and much stronger than 
she had been in Italy. Cruel hope was 
suffered to revive in all hearts but her 
own ; she was not to be deceived. 

She took great pains to manifest her 
appreciation of the warm welcome she 
had received from Gerald's family and 
friends; she went out of the way to 
thank the kindly people who had left 
nothing undone in the preparations for 
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her comfort and enjoyment, and even ac- 
complished a few long drives to return 
the visits of some of the resident gentry. 
Strangers shook their heads, it is true, 
when they observed her fragile and emaci- 
ated form, and heard the racking cough, 
but no one seemed to believe that the 
ghostly visitant was very near. 

Moreover, who can say that the spark 
of life might not have been revived into 
a healthy flame, but for the great shock 
with which she learned, through ill-judged 
gossip, that the mother, whom she sup- 
posed was in distant lands, was a maniac 
in confinement, within two hours' reach 
of her home. 

Furthermore, it was contrived that she 
should learn how bitterly she herself had 
been maligned; how seriously her own 
fair name had been slandered ; that there 
were multitudes who believed, or feigned 
to believe, the damaging story of her 
elopement with the low-born Italian. 
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In more ways than one she received the 
intimation that the world held her respon- 
sible for her mother's unhappy fate ; that 
innocent or guilty, she had, in some 
manner, been the occasion of Lady di 
Spagna's loss of reason. 

Alas I all this was but the bitter com* 
plement of the scheme which asked a 
sacrifice of the mother, and made a martyr 
of the child. 

Thus, if the secrets of the Oratory 
were pubHshed through an instrumentality 
which had baulked even Jesuitical pre- 
caution, the authority of the testimony 
must be forthwith deprived of all social 
weight. If the revelations could not 
be made to appear the ravings of insaaity, 
then must they be shewn to be the fruit 
of a wicked imagination, seeking to 
divert attention from personal frailties, 
ingeniously covering them by the fabrica- 
tion of marvellous stories, which, it was 
more than intimated, Mrs. Gerald Hare- 
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wood liad set circulating in certain 
quarters. 

The innocent victim of these cruel 
machinations suffered most keenly where 
it was intended she should feel the 
wound — in her sensitiveness for her 
husband. 

Not but that she was perfectly sure of 
his confidence in her purity. His faith 
in her rectitude, amid good report and evil 
report, had been severely tested and found 
immovable. Especially was that proved 
by his unquestioning acceptance of the 
mystery that pervaded those weeks of 
silence for which she could give no ac- 
count, rational or irrational, while ex- 
planations of that interval were not 
wanting which dishonoured the spotless 
reputation and tarnished the brightness 
of a name which, before Heaven, was 
as pure as any beneath that of an angel's 
or ransomed saint. 

But the sacrifice became complete ; for 
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from the hour when all these infernal dis- 
tortions and perversions of an industrious 
malignity were before her, she drooped to 
rise no more. 

i 

It was in vain that her husband stormed 
at the meddlesome tale-bearers, or strove 
to comfort the wounded dove. Equally 
vain too was Lady Milicent's strong good 
sense, which assured her that the whole 
story had been looked upon as a fabrica- 
tion, indignantly repelled by her friends 
and strangers too, whose opinions were 
worth anything. 

But the poisoned dart had entered the 
sensitive, throbbing heart, and no hand, 
angelic or human, could extract the deadly 
sting. Comfort, happily she found, where 
for her life-long years she had humbly 
sought it, but until lately had never re- 
ceived in the measure she demanded. 

The Church was at length to her heart, 
if not her understanding, what she had 
once despaired of ever finding it a coun- 
sellor and voice of the Great Absolver. 
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She had daily peace and assurance of 
divine pardon and acceptance, in ministra- 
tions from which in earlier days she 
woidd haye shrank in her fear of find- 
ing in them too close a likeness to 
certain practical phases of the Romish 
Church. 

And thus, when the sting of the great 
humiliation was passed, and her ear 
deafened to earthly sounds, she turned 
from the discordant notes of strife and 
slander, her eyes henceforth fixed only 
on the crown which is for them who bear 
the cross, eager as once before we saw 
her, to catch the very faintest and most 
distant angel whispers for the " sister 
spirit." 

Thus day by day the spotless wedding, 
garment was woven, even as the wearied 
worm of earth spias around its grovelling 
form the silky web, from which it will 
soon spring forth in winged flight to the 
pure clear sky I 



CHAPTER IX. 

!l I^B HAVEN WSE&S THBY WOULD £ 



is a Strange fascination 

tching beside the coach 

parting faith. On€i mo- 

ith etreaming eyes we 

J to follow the gaae 

■which, through gathering mists, seems 

to have penetrated the regions of eternal 

effulgence ; the next, we are drawn heavily 

back to earth again, as the mysterious 

disBolntion goes on, while soul and body 
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seem parting amidst throes of anguish, 
in which the flesh quivers and the spirit 
quails. 

Then as the heavenly portals open, 
sometimes in rapture, ofttimes in sullen 
silence, and the enfranchised soid springs 
as a bird from the fowler's snare into 
the perfect liberty of the Love of Grod, we 
stand like men groping in darkness and 
oppressed with an acute sense of loneli- 
ness. An ardent desire seizes us to look one 
moment only upon the spirit, by human 
reckoning not one instant released from 
its earthly tabernacle, yet in the heavenly 
record gone eternally from the mortal 
clay we gaze upon — ^flown to realms of 
infinitude — ^farther from our grasp and 
comprehension than the sun in its glory or 
the tiny star twinkling at a distance 
which the mind cannot seize, though 
science may number the very inches 
which separates it from our planet. 

What fields for speculation are opened 
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before us! What &ncies mingle with 
the sabdned sobs and stifled cries escap- 
ing from the mourner's breast, as earthly 
light vanishes from those dim ejes, so 
lately resting fondly upon onr tear-stained 
cheeks with an indescribable tenderness 
of farewell, more eloquent than lan- 
guage. 

How cold and mysterious the silence 
which has fallen upon the pale, voiceless 
lips, which but just now, with laboured 
breath, spoke comforting words to the 
watchers, of EQm who heals the broken- 
hearted and gives the weary rest. 

Is the departed light, we ask, now 
mingling with that which " eye hath not 
seen ?" Is that voice already in heavenly 
choirs, breaking forth in such str^s as 
the *' ear hath not heard P" That sweet, 
much chastened spirit, is it not finding its 
recompense and joy in the midst of that 
nameless bliss which hath not ''entered 

I 2 
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into the heart of man " prepared by God 
for those who love Him I 

So thought the stricken watchers in 
Gerald's darkened home in one of Devon'a 
fairest nooks, upon that clear:, cold 
autumn day, as the last sands sifted 
through the hollow glass. 

Each precious hour of that last sad 
day had been touched with consecrating 
power to stand boldly out in iinemDry, 
when that day itself should become in 
life's calendar a mere record of a gre^Jb 
and desolating sorrow. 

Since its cold grey dawn the shadow 
of death's angel had rested on the pallid 
face, and was recognized by the broken-- 
hearted husband, as the long-dreaded 
messenger come to prockdm the invasion 
of his home, the despoiling of his most 
precious one. Gerald stood amazed at 
his own powers of endurance; that be 
could look upon that form and live, while 
all that made life dear to him was gliding 
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from his touch and sight at the beck of 
the relentless destroyer. 

Those sacred hours of vigil had been 
unshared by friend or hireling, since in 
the bright and mocking sunlight oi the 
morning the cup of grace had besen par- 
taken with a faithful few. The last adieus 
had been softly breathed, while with 
smiles of angelic brightnei^ the dying 
words were an earnest prayer that all who 
came for that last farewell of earth might 
be sure to foUow where she was fearlessly 
going on before. Even the priestly bless- 
ing had long hours ago been given, and 
the farewell word of Peace had followed 
the prayer that commended the passmg 
soul to the waiting messenger. 

Gerald hung jeajoufily over the quiet 
form, and watched as love only can watch, 
lest he should not catch the last long sigh. 
Already the hand he elasped had lost its 
power to return the loving pressure ; and, 
oh ! with what a shudder of recoil was 
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he forced to see the obscuring fihn gather 
over those dear eyes. In vain he ten- 
derly stroked the golden hair, now damp 
with the dew of death ; in vain he kissed, 
with passionate fondness, the cold, voice- 
less lips, which never again would fondly 
frame his name. He was even murmuring 
to himself that aU was well-nigh over, 
thanking God there had been no struggle, 
when the death-like silence of the twilight 
hour, was suddenly and rudely broken by 
shrill cries which seemed to arrest the 
departing Ufe. As one wild unearthly 
shriek rang through the long hushed house, 
the dying head was raised from the pillow, 
and the dull eyes brightened as they 
turned anxiously to the door, flung open 
at the same instant by no gentle hand, 
and a gaunt and haggard woman, with 
her long grey hair flying wildly over her 
disordered robes, burst from the hands 
that could not hold her, and sprang upon 
the bed with the ferocity of a maddened 
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tigress bereft of her young, sluieking all 
the while in piteous agony : " My child 1 
Cecile, my child !" 

" Mother, dear mother, it is all for- 
given I" was the Christ-like response, in 
a broken whisper, and the golden head 
fell heavily back upon the pillow. The 
spirit had returned to the God who gave 
it. 

The wretched mother unsoothed, and 
more a maniac than ever, was tenderly 
cared for, but before the pale form of the 
martyred child was laid in the sunny 
green churchyard among her husband's 
kin. Lady di Spagna had hushed for ever 
the piteous cry which would have called 
the lamented girl to the heart that had 
once abandoned her, but broke in the re- 
morse and unavailing sorrow for her sin* 



CHAPTER X. 

OLD FEIENII3 AKD HAUNTS TBANSFOBUED. 

HE Bod of many Bummers 
had grown thick and ver- 
dant upon Ceeile's resting 
aee, and the primroses and 
ies of as many a spring 
d hopefully on the sunny spot, 
telling their story of the resurrection and 
a life through death. 

Gerald, after travels and distractions 
in which he found neither solace nor com- 
pensation, returned to his long darkened 
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home to which the brief presence of his 
angel bride had given the consecration 
she predicted, in associating all things 
with her, whom, after her one short 
dream of happiness, he had yielded to 
" Christ's embrace." 

" Then turning to the world again. 
E'er mindftil of th' anearthly strain, 
Praotised with her at Bden*8 door» 
To be song on where angels soar» 
With blessed voices evermore." 

There, in the faithful discharge of such 
social and reUgious duties as devolved 
upon him, he cherished in memory that 
bright glimpse he had caught through the 
rift of the clouded sky to which she had 
passed to glory. 

Book's Dene was never rebuilt for a re- 
sidence. According to Lady di Spagna's 
will, executed when there was no thought 
of questioning her sanity, that place with 
all other property over which she had 
control beyond her own shortened days. 
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was given to the churcli she served, with- 
out reserve of any earthly thing, little even 
for her child, then abiding under her 
roof. Grenerous gifts were made to cer- 
tain individuals, all in the true fold, or 
in some wise connected with the mission 
of her own life. Father Ambroise was 
not forgotten. In matters quite indepen- 
dent of his pastorate he was benefitted. 

To Cecile there was but a mocking re- 
membrance. Two or three pictures of 
saintly subjects of some artistic merit, a 
collection of controversial books, a few 
articles of jewelry, a silver cup and a 
bauble or two of foreign workmanship, 
were devised to the young heretic, with 
an exhortation to repentance and good 
works as the mother viewed them. This 
array of bequests Gerald could not have 
claimed, if he would, after Cecile's death, 
inasmuch as they were in ashes with all 
that the house ever contained of elegance 
and precious things. 
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It was thus that Book's Dene openly 
and boldly flaunted the Papal standard. 
Upon the ruins of the ill-starred mansion 
a beautiful building was erected, which 
became one of the training schools for the 
future priesthood of the land. A high 
wall enclosed the cypress groves; a fine 
gothic gateway, opening upon a new and 
beautiful avenue, upon which stood 
the famous church of om* " Lady of 
the Assumption," replaced the un* 
sightly postern gate, at which the once 
fond lovers were wont to part, and where 
we now encounter the tireless priest on 
his round of never ending duties. 

Father Ambroise has in appearance 
grown much older. The years since we 
saw him last has done double work upon 
him. His black hair is more than 
streaked with silver ; it has turned com* 
pletely grey, in the fullness of its luxuri- 
ance. 

He has not, however, lost the courtly 
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grace and attractive sweetness of maimer 
that diatingiiislied him in former days; 
but evidently he has more than tasted 
sorrow-*-the draught ha& been fuU and 
bitter. 

The years, as they rolled on, have but 
strengthened his belief in a system for 
which many thought him too good ; and 
in the unbending rectitude of his spotless 
life he has combined the highest Christian 
precepts and their practical illustration 
with the most punctilious: discharge of his 
priestly duties. 

His position, too, was an especially 
happy one. It is not always in a Froi 
testant land that the devoted preacher of 
a foreign and unpopular creed can look 
for much sympathy, even of a personal 
kind ; much less for those social privileges 
without which every true heart must f edi 
a sense of exclusion and isolation. But 
Father Ambroise felt little of this dis- 
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advantage, land liad oipmi to him all ^adk 

If there ^ere those in his own fold who 
kept him aloof from such ooimsels and 
^tstch missioiiS) as in our story wq have 
%een both bligh^mg and blighted in their 
work, they felt at least no disposition to 
intm^ere with one whx) was in truth, after 
his fashion, a great aQy ; who, by a lofty 
^^rhibilion oi the capabilities for good of 
his own cliurch, as his own pure and up^ 
rigM nature apprehended it, lent a cer- 
tain sanction to men and l^eir practices 
who "were rendering that same church a 
foe to society^ More than this; they 
.<^ontaived to make his unsuspecting dis^ 
tposition iustrumental in many instances, 
in furthering their own dark schemes. 

Thus, little did the good ma^ imagine 
wiien he became a willing party in the 
^endeavour to htmg about a meeting be- 
tween his step-mother and her dying 
>daughter, that his own devoted hand was 
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to be used to snap the brittle thread of 
that child's life ; that his arm would drive 
the knife at one blow in the hearts of 
suffering child and maniac mother. 

Fearfully, therefore, was his hope 
turned to anguish, when ignorant of 
Cecile's extreme condition, he consented 
in kindness to escort the benighted mother 
to the daughter's home, and in his own 
gentle way to prepare the latter for the 
trying ordeal. He knew not that death 
was hovering over the house, until its 
doors closed upon him, and to" his dying 
day, perhaps, he would never know how 
it came to pass that Lady di Spagna freed 
herself from her keepers and was directed 
in her mad rush into the awful chamber, 
where death was ready to wrestle with 
her for her child, and triumph. 

Who shall venture to tell? Perhaps 
she was impelled by some secret influence 
of those powers supernatural, which 
mysterious and inexplicable, yet environ 
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us like the atmosphere, and play their 
parts in the complex workings of our 
destinies, operating upon the physical order 
and through the natural free spirits; 
yet servants of Him, who weaves all, both 
powers and things, the invisible and the 
visible, into the fabric of His purposes. 

Who shall uncover the springs of an 
intelligence dethroned and disordered, or 
disclose the activities of the spiritual 
world when marshalled in the train of 
death ? 

Such reflections at least might have 
consoled the good Ambroise ; for it was 
agony to him to think he had been used 
as a tool by the unscrupulous contrivers 
of Cecile's long meditated sacrifice. 

He mourned with abiding sorrow his 
involuntary part in the fearful catastrophe, 
and the memory cast a shadow over his 
whole life. 

And now we behold him with a chas- 
tened coimtenance after this long interval, 
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and a fresh trouble is rising in his soul. 
He has just quitted the Baroness of 
Daneshurst, and the interview has left 
upon his heart a weight of sympathetic 
sorrow, liiough it may have yielded some 
brighter thoughts when contemplated in 
reference to the Church and creed of 
which he was so bright an ornament. 

To that lady we must now return, to 
learn, if we can, what time has been doing 
with the sisters in their ancestral halls. 



CHAPTER XI. 



EETBOSPECTIVE GLANCES AT DANE8HUBST. 



HEN we last contemplated 

Lady Milicent in her home, 

she was devoting herself to 

'eat works and large hearted 

ities for the unfortunate or 

imhappy of her sex. This labour seemed 

pointed out to her as the mission of her 

life, second only to her duties towards 

her sister. 

She doubted not for a moment that the 
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romance of her own life was over, and 
could never be revived under any form 
or under any inspiration. She knew her- 
self weU enough to feel sure that no man 
could ever rekindle in her heart an affec- 
tion in any way resembling that which 
had been so wofuUy blighted. Neither 
could she recognise the force of any social 
obligations requiring her to form ties of 
mere convenience in which no high senti- 
ment or purpose found place. 

Her great struggle now was to forget 
the past and thus forget herself. Happily 
she now fully understood both the extent 
and the spirit of the scheme of which she 
was to have been the victim, involving 
the entire perversion of her religious faith 
as the first condition and qualification for 
her marriage with the man whom alone 
she had ever loved. 

That condition failing, the mysterious 
" destiny" that ruled all, decreed the sepa- 
ration. When that heel of a decree, 
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stem and relentless, was set upon her 
tender heart, all its capability for kindred 
emotions was crushed for ever. 

She received it all with calmness, and 
though she knew that her bruised heart 
must ache on, she Ufted her energies to her 
new and self-imposed work, and lived in 
the hum of those noble activities, through 
which she was content to let her sorrow 
wail like a perpetual undertone, chasten- 
ing without enfeebhng her. 

The station and riches of an unbeliever, 
though great and attractive, could not, 
it would seem, be appropriated unless of- 
fered and transmuted in the crucible of 
a faith that should, as it were, give to 
them its own consecration and sanc- 
tity. 

In her case pre-eminently, so chosen a 
vessel as the man she had fascinated, 
could only be spared to a woman, if to 
any, who would bring with her gold and 

K 2 
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myrrh, the frankincense of an nndefiled 
faith. 

Her penetrating eye saw all this, and 
she knew at once the hopelessness of hope. 
Long before she suspected any tamper- 
ing with her religions opinions, or designs 
upon herself or her fortune, she had dis- 
couraged them by her native and invinci- 
ble repugnance to every form of dissimu- 
lation, however seemingly innocent. 

There were no sophistries skilful enough 
to blind her to anything essentially wrong 
or untruthful ; no protests plausible enough 
to justify designs that would not bear in 
themselves the closest scrutiny. Neither 
was she ever able to see that truth could 
be opposed to itself ; that truth dwelling 
in ecclesiastical authority could destroy 
by its absolutions and indulgences the 
moral truth of right and wrong, or set 
aside such distinctions when they stood 
in the way of its designs. 

She recoiled by instinct as well as by 
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principle from all insincerity and indirect- 
ness of word or act; and was proof 
against the casuistry, however ingenious, 
that sought to undermine her integrity or 
cloud her moral perceptions. 

Thus it speedily became apparent that 
she would be ill-mated with Basil-Leigh ; 
that she might be destroyed, but never 
could be overthrown. Therefore she was 
cast aside; therefore Basil-Leigh was 
forced to tear her from his heart, of which 
she had become the very fibre. In doing 
so all sources of human joy were dried in 
his heart, while her's was turned from 
earthly satisfactions to those bom of an 
active heavenly charity. 

Withal, there was one lurking place in 
her brave heart for womanly tenderness. 
In the generous sophistry of love, she 
sought to find arguments of extenuation 
for the misguided lover ; and she tried to 
persuade herself that however grossly mis- 
taken, and even sinful, his course had 
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been, it was not for the love of doing evil, 
or that he loved a lie better than the 
truth ; but that he was helpless under the 
influence of some powerful speU, and 
under its enchantment had made the sa- 
crifice of himself, his rare talents and all 
that earth held precious to him of the 
heart's treasures and tender emotions. 

Then, with a sigh of farewell, wafted 
to all that woman holds most dear in life, 
she closed the volume of her youth, and 
turned with heroic self-mastery to her 
accumulating duties and the watchful 
charge of the young orphan sister, whose 
safety was already threatened by the same 
misdirected hand, that had levelled against 
herself the hidden weapons of a " des- 
tiny," too material and palpable to be 
called mysterious. 



CHAPTER XII. 

MORE " EUSTT TOOLS BBFDRBISHED." 



narrowneee of their do- 
J8tic circle, and their pecu- 
r circumstances, made Ma- 
most prematurely the com- 
of a sister who was thir- 
teen years her senior, and who had already 
laid up chapters of crowded living expe- 
rience, such as is ordinarily spread over 
twice, her actual years. This naturally 
had a sobering effect upon the light- 
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hearted lassie, and rather added to the 
precocity of thought and expression for 
which she was remarkable in early child- 
hood. She had more than once accom- 
panied her sister on a tour over the conti- 
nent, and had learned also the geography 
of Great Britain in the same practical 
way, during their summer excursions to 
various sections of the United Kingdom. 

During the months of seclusion at 
Daneshurst, she was a constant eye-wit- 
ness of her sister's pious labours for the 
relief of the needy and sorrowful in all 
estates of life. She took her modest share 
in the distribution of charities which made 
Daneshurst a blessed word in all the land. 
As years rolled on, she was gradually 
introduced into the society of the county, 
which was refined and cultivated; thus 
the young girl, thanks to manifold in- 
fluences, grew up, with many accom- 
plishments added to more substantial 
qualifications for life, yet without the 
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memory of the drudgery and thraldom of 
school days, which sometimes shades the 
recollection of the sweetest years of life 
with unpleasant thoughts of weariness and 
aching flesh. 

Yet it has to be confessed there was 
something in Mabel's character, or rather 
in the manifestation of character, that did 
not, in all respects, respond to her sister's 
cherished hopes. The gay, almost giddy 
child, became gradually sedate, and even 
taciturn. Her opinions were never given 
imsought, and even sparingly when asked. 
It was rare, indeed, that any chance 
observation gave an indication of what 
was passing in her mind. It may truly 
be said that she never spoke thought- 
lessly, and her sister could not understand 
how the girl had acquired, at her tender 
age, such severe habits of self-schooling. 
She possessed considerable beauty, of a 
delicate and highly refined type, was 
slight in figure and graceful in movement. 
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Her accomplishments, as we have said, 
were not superficial. In music ^he ex- 
celled, from a love of it, and a natural 
aptitude for harmony. In languages she 
had unusual facility of speech. But she 
seemed to make very little account of her 
personal and mental gifts. Nor was it 
possible for a yoimg lady to devote less 
care and thought to the adornments of 
dress and toilet, without being untidy, 
which Mabel certainly was not. 

Altogether she was an enigma to Lady 
Milicent, who lavished upon the irres- 
ponsive maiden more tenderness and 
affection in a single day than she remem- 
bered to have received in all her own 
childhood and youth. Yet there was 
rarely any demonstration in return — 
scarcely even a word to tell the sister, 
who was hungry for some such assurance, 
that her boundless love was answered, 
and the unwavering, imselfish devotion 
that stretched through Mabel's lifetime 
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was appreciated by the reticent damsel. 
But these are deficiencies which are not to 
be supplied for the asking, or remedied 
by fruitless discussion, nor yet corrected 
by sternness. Knowing this, Lady MiU- 
cent resigned herself to a state of things 
that she could not modify, even while it 
grievously disappointed her yearning 
heart. 

Withal, there had never been the 
slightest difference of opinion or ques- 
tionings of the sisterly authority in prac- 
tical matters, such as often arise between 
orphan children, when the controlling 
power is vested in an elder brother or 
sister. The first shadow of dissent in 
Mabel's mind appeared when she was 
nearly fifteen, and her sister urged her 
going forward to the confirmation which 
was to be held at St. Alphege and the 
parish church. Mabel acquiesced at first, 
though coldly and with evident indiffe- 
rence ; but repented a few days after, and 
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told her sister that she desired to wait 
another year, not feeling quite prepared. 
Lady Milicent attempted to meet the argu- 
ments, or rather the declarations with 
which the young lady sought to justify 
the postponement; but neither she nor 
the judicious vicar made the least impres- 
sion. Keenly disappointed, more so than 
merely a year's postponement seemed to 
warrant, the sister ceased to urge the 
step, and committed her darling with re- 
newed and fervent prayers to Him who 
had become her stronghold and refuge in 
every assault upon her faith, and under 
every threatening storm. 

But year after year went by. Mabel 
finished her eighteenth year, and was still 
" unprepared" to take the step, listening 
to all exhortations upon the subject in a 
dogged and ominous silence that roused 
the most distracting apprehensions in 
Lady Milicent's mind, and caused her to 
watch the reluctant maiden with redoubled 
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anxiety. Yet nothing transpired to jus- 
tify the tormenting fear and dread which 
haunted her by day and night. Mabel 
all the while went faithfully to church 
with her sister — Sunday and week day; 
manifested as much interest in the schools 
and charities generally as she had ever 
displayed ; controverted no point of doc- 
trine, and betrayed not the least desire 
to stray into any other pasture for that 
spiritual preparation, which evidently she 
could not find under the faithful pasto- 
rate now reigning triumphant in Danes- 
hurst. How long matters might thus 
have gone on it is difficult to say, had 
not an accidental circumstance given 
to the deluded sister a forewarning, at 
least, of what a grief was in store for 
her. 

One cold and stormy day, certain 
business connected with her estate, need- 
ing her personal attention, carried Lady 
Milicent to a distant point. Lest Mabel 
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should suffer from exposure in almost 
unprecedented weather, she was not per- 
mitted to accompany her sister as 
usual. 

Lady Milicent's absence was expected 
certainly to cover the greater part 
of the day, and might extend beyond 
the night, a probability not generally 
spoken of at home, but known to 
Mabel. 

Upon arriving at her destination, she 
found that the occasion which had brought 
her so far — the opening of a hall for the 
benefit of her most distant tenantry — 
would have to be postponed, in conse- 
quence of a mishap to the building or 
its warming apparatus ; something which 
occurred at the last moment when it 
was too late to send a message to inter- 
cept the lady. 

Cheerfully agreeing to repeat the jour- 
ney at no very distant day under 
the hope of fairer skies, and anxious 
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to shelter again her servants and horses, 
she lost no time in turning home- 
ward. 

Meanwhile the storm increased, and 
with rain falling in torrents, her drenched 
equipage could scarcely make its way 
through the flooded roads and deep mire. 
To add to her perplexity, when almost in 
sight of home, one of the horses fell and 
was so badly strained as to be entirely 
disabled. 

Under ordinary circumstances. Lady 
Milicent would have descended from her 
coach and have thought nothing of walk- 
ing home through foot-paths which led 
to her own estate. But in such a pitiless 
storm it could not be attempted. 

It so happened that the horse fell 
almost before the walls of the Ursuline 
Convent, the grounds of which had 
been procured from the late Baron, it 
may be remembered, by some indirectness 
of dealing. 
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This fact, however, had well-nigh es- 
caped his daughter's memory, certainly 
it was not a grievance so sorely remem- 
bered as to induce her to turn away from 
her servant's suggestion to seek a tem- 
porary shelter within the walls, imtil 
they could bring another carriage to 
convey their lady safely home. 

She readily acquiesced, and knowing 
pretty well the rules of the institution, 
waited until the permission to enter 
was brought her by one of the inferior 
sisters who kept the lodge and acted as 
door-keeper and who, innocent of the 
fatal indiscretion she was committing, led 
the Baroness to the accustomed parlour, 
where visitors from the outside world 
were admitted to hold council with the 
authorities. 

Had a thunder-bolt transfixed her, she 
would have sustained no more awful 
shock, than she experienced upon enter- 
ing the barely-furnished room, and finding 
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herself face to face with her own sister 
Mabel, whom she supposed snugly shel- 
tered from the tempest. She was in 
close, almost tearful conversation with 
a woman, through whose conventual garb 
and altered mien Lady Milicent was not 
slow to recognize her ancient enemy, 
whom she ever mentally characterized as 
the archfiend's right-hand, Madame Grillet, 
the governess of other days I 

It would be diflScult to say which of 
the group felt the greatest consternation, 
for all were speechless. It took Lady 
Milicent a full minute to recover her 
self-possession and turn to the convicted 
girl. 

" What are you doing here, Mabel ?" 

" Have patience, and you shall know," 
was the rejoinder in a voice of forced 
composure. 

The wily dame, though in a nun's garb, 
had parted with none of her ready tact, 
and quickly divining the reasons which 
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had put Lady Milicent within the sacred 
precincts, was prompt to say in her own 
bland way. 

" Surely, my young lady is free to 
seek shelter here from the fury of the 
storm, to which, I take it for granted, 
we are also indebted for your ladyship's 
presence." 

Lady Milicent deigned no reply. She 
felt that the earth was opening beneath 
her feet, and swallowing her last, her 
only human solace. She stood in gloomy 
silence until her carriage was announced, 
when in a husky voice, she bade her 
sister follow. 

There was no rebellion. The few 
minutes intervening before they reached 
their home were spent in voiceless 
sorrow. Lady Milicent could not trust 
herself to speak upon so momentous a 
subject, while under the influence of 
emotions that nearly crazed her. But 
before that short stormy day had closed 
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in a still more tempestuous night, the 
worst was known. 

The terrible truth had been foretold in 
the shock of that encounter in the sombre 
parlour of the convent. Never was a 
devoted tree more hopelessly shattered by 
the avenging bolt, than hope and joy were 
blasted in the bosom of the afflicted and 
astounded sister. 

Nor was it altogether without a strug- 
gle on the other side. Mabel knew well 
the sharpness of the weapon she was 
plunging into the loving heart, when she 
confessed, without any apparent sense of 
the falsehood and treachery, that she 
had been for years in communion with the 
Church of Rome ; that she now proposed 
to enter upon a close conventual life in 
that same church ; that she believed that 
church and no other to be the one 
true fold of Christ on earth, and that 
she recognized the Pope as the Vicar of 
Christ in the world 1 

L 2 
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At this overwhelming revelation, a low 
cry of bitter heart-broken sorrow burst 
from the stricken sister. 

"Mabel! Mabel! Can you have thus 
betrayed me !'* She bowed her head, and 
covered her features with her trembling 
hand. " Why have I lived to hear such 
a tale of falsehood and deceit from lips 
which I believed knew naught of guile ?' 
For a moment she wept bitterly. " How 
can you recall all those long years, my 
sister, and not tremble in very fear of 
Grod's judgments ? Think of each tender 
caress and loving embrace you have met 
with treason and betrayal I consider the 
heart, having but you in its human em- 
brace which you have trampled under 
foot, and tell me how it is you have re- 
sisted every truthful influence — ^how lived 
one long wicked He — ^how nursed your 
dark secret and trodden the tortuous 

way ?" 

" Nay, Milicent, I have done nothing 
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wrong. If I have kept my secret well, 
it was because I and others too have long 
suspected the germs of just such doubts 
in your mind as led me to the truth, and 
which I did not wish rudely to destroy, 
as I surely would have done by the reve- 
lation of my own designs." 

" Oh, wicked sophistry I Oh 1 well- 
trained pupil of an infernal craft 1" ex- 
claimed the outraged sister, " Where 
have you learned that lying lips are not 
an abomination to the Lord ? Not in His 
Holy word. Not in the teachings of the 
pure straight-forward church from whose 
tuition you have turned an unwilling ear, 
while you revelled in crooked ways that 
lead to death 1 Mabel, the grave could 
not more cruelly have separated ub ! Not 
— and mark well my words in this — not 
merely that you have tairned from the 
faith in which you were bom and nur^ 
tured ; that I grant would have hurt me 
sorely ; but I might have respected your 
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convictions, and have credited yon with 
honesty, although I believed you griev- 
ously mistaken. But I cannot, cannot 
support the thought that my tender fond- 
ling has stifled the voice of conscience, 
and for years and years has practised 
toward me a systematic deception, so 
clever and so deep as to have entirely 
succeeded in her crafty purposes, and 
utterly beguiled me. 

" Oh, Mabel I one single throb of hu- 
man love in your own hardened bosom 
would have saved me this wretchedness. 
A single hint as to the struggle that was 
going on would have brought out my 
tenderest prayers for you, and if I could 
not have kept your feet from straying 
into another fold, my sympathy and com- 
passion would have gone with you. I 
blush to think of the array of falsehood 
and subterfuge, trick and cunning, with 
which this hidden play has gone on, month 
after month, year after year. The heart 
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has grown harder and the conscience more 
insensible all these lengthened days, until, 
with unfaltering voice and unblushing 
cheek you can stand before me and tell 
me that you have lived a lie — deceiving 
me systematically for a longer time than 
you remember." 

" I have told no lies, Milicent, and can- 
not permit you to accuse me of deceit. I 
have only wished to do what I believed to 
be right. I have the salvation of my soul 
to consider according to my own con- 
science. I have withheld my confidence, 
it is true, but I have never told you any 
thing false." 

" A Jesuitical definition of truthfulness 
that I cannot appreciate with my old 
fashioned notions of right and wrong, such 
as I learned in Scripture, and have tried 
to impart to you from your earliest years. 
A falsehood — a lie, I mean, according to 
my belief, is an utterance or action which 
has deception for its object. You can lie 
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witiiout opening your lips. Any thing, 
Mabel, done to give a false impression, 
or • convey a double meaning, a false 
weight to conduct, or an untrue colouring 
to a deed, is unholy and wicked in God's 
pure eyes. Why have you knelt at my 
side, day after day, in a church you had 
actually abandoned, if not to deceive me 
and others, and divert suspicions from 
following you in clandestine meetings and 
unsuspected walks ? Why have you joined 
in hymns, and repeated creeds which you 
secretly believed altogether false, if you 
had not wished us to think what was not 
true, and to beUeve that you repeated 
them from the abundance of an undefiled 
heart, sympathizing with the ritual you 
thus mocked ? 

" Or — was it merely to gamer up your 
strength imtil you could with one relent- 
less stroke, sever the relations that bound 
you to truth and honesty, while it raised, 
At the same time, the insurmountable 
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barrier between us ? Oh, my sister 1 my 
sister 1 so long and fondly cherished, may 
you never know the sorrow of such a 
bruised and aching heart as you are now 
trampling upon. How can you be calm, 
and avow in tearless indifference, so rash 
a story of wrong and guile I May God 
forgive you, and stay the avenging 
word which is uttered against the evil 
doer ?" 

Mabel was awed at her sister's solem- 
nity, and her own countenance softened 
as she said more gently. 

" My dear Milicent, I am not insensi- 
ble to your devotion to me. Why will 
you not believe me, when I say that my 
reserve has arisen greatly from a desire 
to save you from long protracted anxiety. 
The time has now arrived when I could 
fully declare my purpose. Up to the last 
few days, I have not been certain of my 
vocation." 

" But surely, surely, Mabel, your duty 
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was clearly to confide your first doubt to 
me, or to him, who, in God's providence, 
is our spiritual teacher. He might have 
dispelled your doubts, and strengthened 
your love for the pxire and Apostolic 
Church in which — " 

" Excuse me, sister," interrupted the 
well-poised maiden, " you quite misun- 
derstand me. I said nothing of doubts^ 
as you describe them. I cannot remember 
when such troubled me; my only mis- 
giving has been as to my fitness for en- 
tering upon a life of seclusion. Then, too, 
as for consulting your very good pastor, 
it would have been altogether fruitless. 
I have witnessed here and elsewhere so 
much of diluted confessions and doubtful 
absolutions, that I should never have 
dreamed of seeking the one, or gaining 
comfort from the other, except in a church 
where they are effective as well as obliga- 
tory. But there is no profit in controversy, 
and I decline to take part in any discus- 
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sion that assails my faith and does injus- 
tice to the Church of which I rejoice to 
say that I am from this hour an open and 
avowed member. That is a matter not 
to be reviewed. But I am not insensible 
to your tender care and conscientious 
training. Ah 1 believe this, Milicent, 
dear, and be also assured that this great 
step I propose to take, is not a mere 
whim of the hour. I believe myself to be 
solemnly called to abandon the world and 
lead a life of higher meditation and 
prayer." 

" Heed not the tempter, Mabel 1 That 
which you think a divine call, I do not 
doubt is a very earthly and human voice, 
and comes to you through means and 
machinations which in various, ways have 
blighted my life, even as the canker eats 
into the heart of the flower. That same 
malign influence laid our fair and sensi- 
tive cousin in a martyr's grave — and now 
it envelopes you, and successfully. The 
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plastic material offers no resistance, and 
has taken the form into which the skil- 
ful hands would mould it. 

"Is it too late to save you, Mabel ? 
In spite of all you have revealed to me, 
my poor weak heart goes forth in tender 
yearnings to you, as I see you drawn on 
towards a living tomb by a beguiling 
voice, you vainly think divine. Such is 
not your mission, ah! deluded child! 
Life and^ labour, action and energy are 
what God is asking of you, for your 
neighbour and yourself. Do you think 
he delights in such useless, objectless in- 
carceration ? I can sympathize with the 
active tireless Sister of Mercy, who liter- 
ally leaves all to follow her Master, from 
hut to house, amid sorrow and want, sick- 
ness and death. To such a life I might 
resign you with fewer pangs at the sepa- 
ration. But it is wretchedness beyond 
belief, to contemplate, as the complement 
of all these bitter disclosures, the cherished 
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darling of my prayers, immured in the 
narrow life of yonder community, buried 
from tender love and lost to a world in 
which God has given us such clearly de- 
fined obligations. 

" There are not many, Mabel, better 
fitted than yourself to dispense the duties 
of the station in which God has placed 
you. Is there no sin, think you, in des- 
cending from that position and burying 
the talents so largely confided to you? 
Is it not rather your duty to rule a 
household, training faithfully those who 
shall represent us when we have passed 
away ?" 

" No, Milicent, no I I have no such 
vocation as you picture. I recoil before 
the very idea of marriage. I have never 
been able to imagine the sentiments that 
a woman must cherish towards a man to 
whom she is thus linked. But how is it 
I ask, Milicent, that these obligations are 
more incumbent upon me than upon your- 
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self ? You surely are younger and vastly 
more charming than many who marry 
and seem to be happy. Certainly where 
I possess one of those worldly talents of 
which you speak, you have ten. How is 
it then, that the duty of sustaining our 
house and position devolves only upon 
me?" 

" Oh, Mabel 1 Mabel I have pity !" said 
Lady Milicent in a husky voice, almost 
overwhelmed with conflicting emotions. 
" Would you bid me offer a withered heart 
in which the sources of earthly love are 
dried ?" 

" I did not mean to pain you, Milicent, 
but I would impress upon you the folly 
of your advice. Quite independent of 
this natural repugnance to a life, un- 
doubtedly ordained and best for the many, 
I must confess to you, notwithstanding 
your incredulous taunt, that I have had 
unmistakable calls to lead a life higher 
and holier than any earthly avocation. 
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Sooner or later, therefore, I will cast 
my lot where I shall not be disappointed." 

" Mabel, you speak without knowledge, 
you are scarcely eighteen, you have seen 
little of the world, and " 

" Quite enough of it, sister," Mabel 
interrupted, " to convince me that the 
more I saw of it, the less I would care to 
mingle with it. Will you hearken to me, 
for one moment, Milicent, without mock- 
ing me? and do not, in pity's name, as- 
cribe what I am going to tell you to 
my imagination, or worse stiU to sheer 
fabrication. You may disbelieve me ; you 
may even think me insane, but as truly 
as I now see you, so truly has the Blessed 
Virgin herself appeared to me three times 
in the quiet of the night in my own sleep- 
ing room. Twice she called me tenderly 
and affectionately, but the third time she 
was sad, and reproached me for having 
tarried so long to do her bidding, telling 
me she would call no more 1" 
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In spite of her strong mental protest, 
Lady Milicent was half awed at the girl's 
solemnity, and felt assm*ed that Mabel 
believed in the genuineness of the vision, 
however she herself might be disposed to 
explain it. She said gravely in her sweet 
persuasive voice. 

" Mabel dear, this is a certain proof that 
you have been over-excited upon these 
doctrinal matters, or as I greatly fear, 
the dupe of the same unscrupulous system 
which has already brought so much 
sorrow to my door." 

"You do not think it true then, 
Milicent ?" answered Mabd sorrowfully. 

" I do not doubt that you believe it, but 
I am certain there is some rational ex- 
planation to be given. You have had a 
vivid dream, the most natural result of a 
morbid state of mind." 

" Three vivid dreams then, sister ?" 

^ Mabel, dear child, I cannot believe 
that the Blessed Virgin has any such 
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power or mission, I love to think of 
her spirit in Paradise with all God*s saints 
whose bodies are in dust, awaiting the 
general resurrection of the dead." 

" The Virgin's body never became dust, 
any more than that of her divine Son," 
exclaimed Mabel warmly. 

" I cannot agree with you, Mabel, we 
find in Holy Scripture not the slightest 
warrant for the assertion, any more than 
for other monstrous doctrines concerning 
the Mother of our Lord." 

" What do you call monstrous doctrines, 
Mihcent ?" 

" Her immaculate birth, her bodily 
assimiption and exaltation, her exemp- 
tion from the dominion of death and cor- 
ruption; while it is impious to believe 
that she shares the Redeemer's throne, not 
to speak of her elevation above the Lord 
Himself, as we lately saw her pictured at 
Rome. Nowhere in prophecy or its ful- 
filment, from the first chapter of Genesis 
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to the closing words of the Apocalypse 
is there the most shadowy support for the 
mariolatry which is supplanting the 
worship of Christ in the Romish Church 
of this day. How is it possible to forget 
the humble mother, as she pondered over 
the word too deep for her simple compre- 
hension, and see in her other than a pure 
and chosen vessel to bear the Lord's 
Anointed. Honoured in her womanhood 
I grant you, aud in her human hneaments, 
beyond all who have trodden this sin- 
stained world ; through all ages to be called, 
blessed among women, the mother of our 
Lord ; but altogether mortal and of earth, 
else Christ's humanity had not been per- 
fect. She may be chief of saints and 
chosen martyrs, for as arrow after arrow 
pierced the wondering heart, she lived in 
one long martyrdom. But that she reigns 
now as Queen of Heaven, is a thought not 
consistent with God's Majesty and the in- 
comprehensible mysteries of redemption." 
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Mabel was now thoroughly aroused, 
and having no arguments with which to 
oppose her sister's reasoning, she burst 
into passionate tears, expressing her bit- 
tercet at U^geonfiL he. preoiouB 
secret to one who could utter such dread- 
ful things against the Virgin mother, 
without whose instrumentality, she said, 
the world would never have had a 
Redeemer. 

" You may scoff if you like at my 
dreams and morbid fancies, Milicent," 
she said at length, drying her eyes, " but 
to this one thing you must listen. Let me 
remind you, what you would scarcely 
forget, that years and years ago, without 
choice of mine, in almost unconscious 
infancy, I was solemnly devoted to the 
Virgin, when I was baptized in that true 
church from which nothing has been able 
to wrest me. From that day to this the 
gracious Mother has never forsaken me, 
and though surrounded through all these 
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years by hostile and counteracting in- 
fluences, in an uncongenial atmosphere, 
amid those who denied and despised her, 
I have in one way and another been per- 
petually reminded to whom I really belong. 
For your sake only, sister, have I striven 
against convictions and turned a deaf ear 
to eloquent appeals of conscience. In 
good faith I have gone with you to your 
simple worship, willing to be convinced 
if conviction were possible. I have 
worked with you, doing the little I could 
to lighten your unnumbered cares and 
labours of piety and merciful love. But 
withal, so long as I can remember, there 
has been ever a sense of the unsatisfying 
nature of the religious services in which 
I took part, and the closer they have 
been assimilated to what I believed a true 
altar service, the less have I been inclined 
to identify myself with them. It was not 
in my nature to be content with the imi- 
tation, when the genuine was within my 
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grasp. Indeed I cannot recall a time 
' when I was not conscious of this yearning 
for something out of my reach — ^until — 
until, Milicent you first proposed confir- 
mation to me, then I took the step that 
has settled my way for ever. I — ^" 

" O spare me, spare me the tortuous 
avowal I I would rather not know to 
what extremities of deception you must 
have resorted to accomplish all this when 
I supposed you slumbering in innocence, 
or seeking harmless distraction in your 
books or in quiet walks within our own 
sheltering walls. I have guarded you 
against foes without. I could not protect 
you from the the hidden enemy you had 
offered refuge in your own heart. I 
know too well the powerlessness of argu- 
ment, and the weakness of speech to draw 
you from the delusive toils that are woven 
around you. I am too sadly experienced 
in the fatal fascination that has lured you 
on, until every faculty is charmed, to 
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cherish any hope of restraining you from 
taking this one great irretrievable step. 
I can only implore you to tarry awhile 
before the final act. Do nothing hastily. 
Many of life's fairest romances fall into 
colourless mists between eighteen and 
twenty-one. Your love of the nun's 
vocation may wax cold and faint in the 
experience of the next three years, and the 
enthusiasm which now invests the convent 
life with rosy illusions, may die away in 
utter darkness before even the law of 
your land regards your infant years as 
past." 

" I have already tarried too long," was 
Mabel's firm reply. " The time has come 
for action. The decision is not of yester- 
day, and, in my turn, I implore you to 
do nothing hastily, nor force me to 
choose between earthly relations and 
divine obligations. You will scarcely T 
think be disposed to use your authority 
over my person and restrain my move- 
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ments, especially as my goardian, Mr. 
Basil-Leigh, although he is a minister of 
the church of England, gives his free 
consent to my taking any step my con- 
science dictates. Ton will surely hesitate 
to assume unshared so great a responsibi- 
lity as to obstruct the way to the accom- 
plishment of my wishes." 

" When and where have you seen Mr. 
Basil-Leigh and made communications to 
him, which your intense regard for my 
feelings has made you withhold from 
me?" 

** I have not seen Mr. Basil-Leigh, nor 
had any direct communications with him ; 
but I have been assured that he will leave 
me free to do what I believe to be my 
duty in this matter." 

^* I do not doubt it. May I ask who 
may be the * direct* counsellor favoured 
thus with the confidence, not to be re- 
posed in your unhappy sister ?" 

** God and my conscience, Milicent I" 
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" Interpreted, I suppose," continued 
Lady Milicent bitterly, " by such straight- 
forward and loyal hearts as beat under 
the austere robe that I encountered yes- 
terday. Fitting instrument, I grant, to 
decipher God's mysterious communica- 
tions I" 

" You may sneer and be as ironical as 
you please, Milicent, but you have rightly 
guessed. That woman has been the 
friend of my life, to whom I owe more 
than I can ever hope to repay. You have 
never appreciated her devotion to me, nor 
understood her unselfish and disinterested 
motives. You would otherwise never have 
cast her as an unwelcome dog from your 
door, while she was keeping faithful 
watch over the orphan committed to her 
care by a doting father, no longer nigh to 
encourage and reward her sleepless zeal. 
Your own conduct to the devoted woman 
furnishes the one exception in my ex- 
perience of your kindness and long-suffer- 
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ing charity. Yet it has been so over 
ruled that in spite of all your rebuffs, that 
woman has been the chosen instrument of 
my conversion and my life-long Mentor." 

" It is all clear now," Lady Milicent 
groaned in bitterness of spirit. " Ay, I 
can well imderstand how, under such a 
Mentor, it became natural to deceive, 
easy to scheme and delightful to walk in 
crooked paths. I quite believe you have 
had supernatural visions and witnessed 
miracles, if all these years you have been 
secretly in the toils of that matchless 
Jesuit. I yield the last lingering hope 
of rescue, as I learn that Madame Grillet 
is your accepted counsellor. You are 
worse than dead to me." 

"How bigoted you are, Milicent. In 
what has that poor woman ever offended 
you, except in doing what she thought 
was incumbent upon every zealous 
earnest Catholic ?" 

" You know better than that, Mabel. 
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Tou know that she altogether offends me 
in playing every day of her life a hypo- 
crite's part. She made no pretension to 
being what you erroneously call a 
Catholic, when she gained admittance to 
our father's household upon credentials 
as false as herself. On the contrary, she 
vaunted a Protestantism to which she was 
as truly an alien as is now the apt pupil 
she found in a child then uncorrupt. 
" Like you, too, Mabel, Sunday after 
Sunday, she endured a worship that her 
soul abominated; she repeated a creed, 
long abjured, if indeed she had ever pro- 
fessed it, in order to deceive the confiding 
hearts^ whose dearest treasure she was 
thus prepared to seize the more relent- 
lessly. She too daily lived the lie, so 
successfully taught to the yoimger actor. 
She walked in the mask that she soon 
adapted to more plastic features, and from 
the first day of her sojourn here to this 
hour, has she played the foulest part of 
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hypocrite and traitor, that ever was en- 
acted before blinded eyes. Is that neces- 
sary to be a * zealous, earnest Catholic ?' 
Thank God, no I Will you tell me that 
the Catholic code of right and wrong is 
so much lower than the standard of the 
world, that its ' faithful' can wield such 
two edged weapons, and yet be counted 
guiltless ? What has even been the fate 
of traitors and plotting conspirators be- 
fore human tribunals ? Will you then tell 
me that He to whom the heavens are not 
pure, before whom the angels are charged 
with folly, has a code of expediency by 
which His servants are to be judged, 
enabling them to adopt every device of the 
father of lies, and be finally received with 
the welcoming words, *Well done, good 
and faithful servant ?' No I no I you dare 
not say that this is &o. Then how will 
you justify this most unprincipled of 
women in her violation of holy trusts, 
her secret instilling of deadly poison in 
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the moral perceptions of a child helpless 
to repel it ? She should be gazetted the 
length and breadth of the land." 

" I steadfastly deny her dishonesty," said 
Mabel angrily. " I know and appreciate 
too well her piety and thorough self- 
sacrifice. What had she to gain by such 
alleged trickery ? Did she not surrender 
here an excellent position in a comfortable 
and congenial home in her very efforts to 
do justice to that same child, whose high 
morale you accuse her of having poisoned ? 
She did not interpret the letter of her 
duty, perhaps, as you did, but that she 
did every thing in the fear of God and 
for the glory of her church I believe and 
wiU ever maintain." 

" Alas I alas 1 my sister, words indeed 
are vain, and I waste them on you. Is 
your own sense of right and wrong so 
confused or deadened that you cannot per- 
ceive the difference between confessing 
Christ before men, while working openly 
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and fearlessly for His sake, and sucli ser- 
vice as has given that ill-chosen governess 
a just title to rank with the greatest sin- 
ners our Lord condemned ? It is not in 
my nature to associate such inconsisten- 
cies ; to find justification for disloyalty and 
treason ; to call darkness, light ; to find 
sweetness in the bitter. Truth is hope- 
lessly lost in the bewildering labyrinth of 
expedient ways and double tongued casu- 
istry. A lie in that vocabulary ceases to 
be a lie if uttered in what is called a good 
intention, and the measure of the faithful 
discharge of duties is according to the 
reading of the perverted conscience. 
Away with such an exponent of Christian 
truth and churchly doctrine ! Thank 
Heaven such Jesuitism is not Catholicism. 
And for you, my sister, reared under 
healthy influences, taught with your first 
lisping words to speak only the truth, to 
love it, and cherish it under all circum- 
stances, and to abhor a lie ! What shall 
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I say, then, Mabel, as I review at least 
a third of your whole life ? Shall I cha- 
racterize it, as it has unfolded itself to 
my sorrowing gaze in the astounding 
revelation of the past twenty-four hours ? 
The blow has been so unexpected I The 
shock has been electric. I have put forth 
my hand, nothing doubting, to gamer the 
fruit I have sowed not sparingly, have 
watered and tended, and it is the apples 
of Sodom that crumble in my grasp. And 
yet you will tell me that you are under 
divine influence ; that even the mother of 
our Lord has come to you with a special 
mission to save you, and at the same time 
rescue your wordly possessions from hereti- 
cal misappropriation." 

Mabel rose with an offended gesture 
and said sharply, ^^ If you please, Milicent, 
we will not prolong a discussion as fruit- 
less as painful. I obey God henceforth 
rather than any human authority. You 
have it perfectly in your power to res- 
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train my movements and limit the 
* worldly possessions' I carry into another 
sphere of usefulness, but you cannot 
shackle my conscience. I find in your 
words nothing but the grossest injustice 
to myself and those who have aided 
me in my search for truth. You 
are pleased to call Madame and myself 
vo,7 hard names, ffl-beeomkg y<mr high 
pretension to charity and christian cour- 
tesy. But let me ask, where in your own 
cold communion you will find one willing 
to bear such ignominy and suffer such un- 
merited reproach for the sake of saving 
the souls of those they served, as my * ill- 
chosen governess ' has endured for me ? 
When you can point me to one such ex- 
ample, I will believe that some portion of 
the Master's spirit is to be found among 
you. 

*' You, in your turn, seem to fail 
utterly in appreciating the difference be- 
tween a wicked deception and the humility 
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and devotion which assume any guise in 
which to reach most surely a threatened 
soul. Need I remind you that even our 
Blessed Lord hid his awful majesty and 
omnipotence in the form of a servant and 
went about doing good to the bodies as 
well as the souls of the sinners in whose 
likeness he walked the earth. With that 
divine example to hallow it, Jesuitical 
expediency becomes sanctified and elo- 
quently repels the charge of craft and 
cunning with which it is so fashionable 
to confound it. When you Protestants 
realize the priceless value of a human 
soul, you will have more charity for those 
who pause before nothing to rescue it. 
One wiser than Solomon, and greater than 
any whom the world hath ever known, 
declared that the whole universe were 
nothing, when put in the balance against 
one human soul; shall we therefore 

pause ^^ 

" Enough 1 enough I Mabel ! This ap- 
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proaches blasphemy," interrupted the 
sister. " When you are so thoroughly 
steeped in Jesuitical sophistry as to quote 
our Redeemer's boundless humiliation, as 
a justification for crimes and enormities 
which darken the pages of history and the 
annals of that order that flaunts the thrice 
Holy name upon its black banner, discus- 
sion, as you say, is fruitless. We can- 
not meet on Scriptural grounds, and 
upon no other will I argue sacred 
themes. 

" You are well plied with the well-worn 
arguments, false and specious — ^although 
plausibly handled, but in no wise annulling 
the terrible announcements. * The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die !' and * there is a way 
that seemeth right, but the end thereof 
is the ways of death.' But I fully ap- 
preciate the wretchedness of controversy 
with those who can modify at wiU, and 
qualify when necessary, the eternal 
records of God's immutable righteous- 

VOL. III. N 
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ness, declaring Him the Way, the Truth, 
the Life. It seems, therefore, all but 
blasphemy to pray for you; the disease 
has so overspread your whole moral 
being, that it is beyond all human remedy. 
Yet I remember that God is merciful, and 
has rescued at the eleventh hour. Once 
too, in His infinite love, he raised a 
Lazarus from the very corruption of the 
grave and restored him to the weeping 
sisters. To Him only can I look for 
aid and consolation. He may not deign 
to answer my prayer and remove these 
films from your eyes and the veil from 
your heart, but I know that He will give 
me grace to bear meekly this heavy cross 1 
If I must drink this bitter cup to its 
dregs. He will sweeten the draught. God 
bless you, my Mabel I Forgive me if I 
have ever failed in my duty, or been 
wanting in tenderness and afEection.*' 

Her voice choked and she could say no 
more. She clasped the weeping, sobbing 
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girl closely to her heart for one instant, 
but neither spoke. In another moment, 
with one passionate kiss impressed upon 
the tearful face, overwhelmed with grief, 
and a bitterness of sorrow, beside which 
bereavement would have brought less 
anguish to her spirit — with hopes sud- 
denly frustrated, years of unexampled 
devotion culminating in one blighting dis- 
appointment. Lady Milicent went quickly 
from the room. 

Mabel stood as if bewildered, almost 
fainting in her projects, while her spirit 
melted in the pathos of the parting words, 
which she interpreted as a reluctant con- 
sent to the extreme step she proposed to 
take. In that light she gathered up 
firmly her resolves, and. in her mistaken 
zeal, believed she was taking up her 
cross and following her Lord. 

The sisters never again met as they had 
parted. Before the close of that stormy 
inauspicious day Mabel was within the 
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convent walls, to go forth no more. 
Within another week the chapel of the 
sisterhood was thronged with the devout 
and curious, assembled to witness the 
young and beautiful maiden of Daneshurst 
enter the noviciate of a life that finally 
sealed her in a living tomb. 

It is at this point we take our leave of 
Daneshurst and its familiar neighbour- 
hood. We have watched the growth of 
one determined effort to romanize the 
Church of England in its peaceful domain. 
We have seen the wrecks that strew the 
road over which the invaders marched. 
Here a sunny grave, and there a rigid 
VOW. Upon this side, misguided genius 
hiding itself behind a gorgeous ceremony, 
while upon the other, all that is practical 
and lovely in the system is skilfully brought 
out in the humble and faithful priest, who 
shows the better side of his church, while 
others conceal what the world would not 
admire of its doctrine and precept. 
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One noble figure stands alone in un- 
relieved beauty and stem outline. Her 
heart despoiled, her fair youth blighted, 
but her firm true Catholic faith unshaken, 
the mistress of Daneshurst is left alone 
in the grand old Norman home, a living 
protest against the subtle power which 
has for ever warred against the peace of 
nations and individuals, when that peace 
was not the fruit of perfect submission to 
its own decrees. 

That power, we believe, is spreading 
its insidious agencies over the length and 
breadth of free and unsuspecting Eng- 
land, and in one guise or another invad- 
ing homes and corrupting individual 
faith; making capital of the deplorable 
dissensions which are distracting the 
Church, saying in winsome tone, " Come 
out from that torn and bleeding body 
which you vainly call your church, and 
enter an ark of peace and rest, where 
the laws are inflexible and judgment in- 
fallible and irreversible." 
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Happy, therefore, the haunts which 
can oppose to the enemy such influences 
as saved Lady Milicent, and made of her 
an instrument of salvation to multitudes 
who reflected her mind and spirit ; such 
influences let us devoutly pray may be 
permitted to overspread the land and 
Chiu*ch, and be to many what they were 
to one lonely heart. 

Lady Milicent steadfastly resisted the 
temptation to quit the old home and plant 
herself in some gayer centre, either 
abroad or in a more frequented spot. Its 
sombre halls and glorious park were often 
filled with merry guests, for every one 
loved to visit Daneshurst, and there 
seemed to be a spell cast over all 
in the very society of that chastened 
woman. 

Occasionally she sought a brief distrac- 
tion in other lands beneath brighter skies, 
but it was only to gather strength for her 
ever increasing duties among her own 
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dear people, and upon an estate where she 
was idolized. 

She never forgot that her social duties 
remained the same, and the responsibility 
of her position in nowise diminished, al- 
though sunlight had faded from her spirit 
and her low gentle voice only gave 
back the hollow echoes of a desolated 
heart. 

And thus years rolled on in busy routine 
and blessed fruitful labour, from which, 
ere we take our last adieu, we turn in 
parting to some other of the tireless actors 
of this story, playing their part in the 
scenes of to-day, over which we look 
back through years and life's develop- 
ments. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE OEDBE OF SANT' AGOSTINO E QESU IN 1874. 



TY years have left their 
•d on the eternal past, 
I the guns &om St. An- 
■oclaimed to a scoffing 
I astounding dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 

Twice has a decade of years heen num- 
bered since, on the eve of that Great 
Synod of Delusion, we met on the Pin- 
cian heights the earnest self-devoted 
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missionary of a daring propagandism ; 
whom later we saw in a secret council of 
plotters, concerting schemes for their 
sworn and secret invasion, forging wea- 
pons for the determined struggle to recall 
to their faith, to reconquer to its autho- 
rity an alien soil. Their devices were 
crafty, their tools sharpened by cunning, 
their strategy woven with a skiU that 
seemed impenetrable to the unconscious 
objects of it all, and well calculated to 
inspire hopes of success when the powers 
of resistance were drowned in torpor. 
All these plans are now of the past. The 
campaign has been fought ; we have seen 
it opening, movement by movement, not 
indeed in all its breadth, but in all its 
strategic features, and like these men we 
are prepared for a review of the long 
period, full of vicissitudes, trouble and 
fluctuating hopes. Let us see how these 
re-assembled workers regard it. 

The council is again assembled, and in 
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the same cheerless room ; it repeats itself 
both in number and the persons compos- 
ing it. Over the same men, the keen 
eyed, sweet voiced Foligno presides, as a 
score of years ago. Strange it is, as we 
reckon the chances of life, that death 
should have passed over that devoted 
band sparing all, for every man sits in 
his old place. Nay I Time has also been 
marvellously gentle in his touch with most 
of them, and we might ascribe the few 
changes that strike the eye almost solely 
to the effects of light and shadow. It 
seems so like yesterday, since they were 
all there gathered to grasp their standard, 
and accept the individual tasks of their 
common purpose of self-consecration. 

Yet there is a difference. Close scru- 
tiny reveals a change more easily recog- 
nised than defined. It is not altogether 
the inroads of age — ^nor the subtle decline 
of natural vigour, nor altogether the wear 
and tear of life that has written what we 
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see on their faces. Through all these 
years of strife and conflict, each man has 
carried within him a consuming element, 
which has been slowly printing its own 
peculiar character upon the features which 
are pinched and wan, as by a habit of 
suppression, of practised facial immobi- 
lity. The eye too has parted with its 
ingenuous sparkle, and acquired in its 
stead a close and piercing sharpness. So, 
too, with all freshness and natiu^alness of 
countenance, and all softness of glance 
there has departed all gentleness of tone 
in the voice : neither do we find any of 
that suavity of manner which long years 
of religious ministry might be expected to 
communicate. 

Nothing, indeed, in word or gesture 
do we discover of the Christ-like bearing 
looked for in those whose work and 
watch-word bear the name of Jesus. No- 
thing could less resemble that Divine 
image than the cold calculating machines 
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now assembled to review the operations 
of their mission. There is calmness and 
precision of manner, bat of a trained and 
measured kind. The faces are inflexible 
and pale xmder the reflection of the sub- 
dued light of the room, and in the absorp- 
tion of their work. They might pass for 
a coterie of bloodless mathematicians, or 
angular schoolmen, in whose hearts all 
genial sympathies had dried up, and 
whose living interest was narrowed to 
the arid fields of equations and syllo- 
gisms. 

The twelve and their leader sat, as we 
have said, in council, as at the organization 
of their Order in 1854. Again they read 
reports and compare notes. Their records 
of conversion are certainly encouraging. 
The spread of their knowledge in public 
and private schools is startling. The 
wide scattering of their seed can scarcely 
fail to yield an abundant harvest. Neither 
is there any need of deception ; they are 
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there to know the truth, and the reports 
are authentic and trustworthy. There is 
no fiction in the goodly list of honorable 
and noble converts, and there can be no 
doubt of the accuracy of this unblushing 
revelation of treason in the enemy's camp. 
False teachers are seen in the light of 
most faithful ambassadors, and the foulest 
betrayal of the most sacred trusts, re- 
warded with higher responsibilities and 
most delicate commissions, with exhorta- 
tions to go on in well-doing. 

The disclosures of that hour would have 
given to the able and sagacious statesman 
of England a more solid warrant and 
stronger impulse than even that which 
inspired the clarion warning with which 
he has sent dismay and confusion among 
these insidious workers for the ruin of his 
Church. These parasites, cleaving with 
destructive industry to that ship of state, 
which he so long guided as the ark of the 
national liberties, would have been ex- 
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posed at their deadly task with a yet 
more vigorous sweeping aside of the 
waters of imsuspicion. So would another 
have understood a good deal more clearly 
those " mysterious disturbances" which 
have spread uneasiness through the Na- 
tional Church, and urged it to legislation 
which may be found as much overlook- 
ing real dangers as resisting imaginary 
ones. 

But — returning to our group, we are 
forced to ask, where is the fire that 
burned in them so ardently in other days? 
Is the altar quite cold at which they had 
kindled it? Has the fire thus lost its 
warming virtue, that it is now but a 
mass of glowing ashes from which the 
earlier life and flame have gone for ever ? 
Their triumphs are recited in language 
that has lost all its old enthusiasm. 
Twenty years ago, the signal conquests 
that are now told off in official phrase 
would have been chronicled in the exu- 
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berant language of audacious hope. Now 
they listen stolidly, though perhaps not 
incredulously, to the recital that causes 
to pass before them an array of converts 
like a procession of pilgrims taking their 
way to the feet of the perennial Pontiff, 
now " developed" into a human infallibi- 

lity. 

The flower of British aristocracy, passes 
in review, followed by members of parlia- 
ment, high born dames, dignitaries of 
note, city vicars and village curates, 
teachers and savants, students and writers 
— ^all bearing to the amiable old Bishop 
at the Vatican their heart's allegiance 
and their costly offerings. But the pic- 
ture fails to awaken the old fervour — ^the 
dying spark does not revive. A dead 
weight oppresses the assemblage, and 
there is no more joy among them than 
dances upon the waters overhung by a 
dull leaden sky. 

A certain pamphlet that has been 
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launched with a vigorous and well-directed 
aim at the very sanctuary of the Vatican, 
lies with a mass of papers upon the table, 
and it would seem to have had something 
to do with generating these leaden clouds 
which have so shaded the bright skies. 

" I am far from taking so gloomy a 
view of the effect of this trumpery squib, 
as you my good Anglo-Saxon brother," 
said Foligno, disdainfully tossing the 
pamphlet from him, and addressing a 
younger man, whom we are not slow to 
recognise as the Gregory of other days. 
The Englishman was silent, and Foligno 
continued. 

" Our tactics must be modified, and no 
time is to be lost in hurling back these 
damnable accusations, and in quieting 
this untimely discussion. We have found 
an open enemy and assailant where there 
seemed no reason to look for one. Who 
would have thought of this man stepping 
down from the height where people have 
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looked up to him as the political leader 
of the High Church party, to become the 
writer of this vile and inflated * Expostu- 
lation.' I could far more easily have 
imagined him finding his place in our 
own ranks, than in his old age to start 
another * no popery' chorus to ring 
through the land. But worst of all, and 
incomparably the most disastrous result 
for us, is this ill-timed show of clashing 
opinion in the very ranks of the faithful. 
But courage, brethren, courage I The 
work must have its fluctuations and its 
perils, and our faith be tried. Yet look 
and hope. Do you not see how the 
foundations of the so-called church of 
England are shaken, and the very fabric 
itself reels ?" 

" Believe it not, father. We know the 
English people now as we did not know 
them when we embarked upon this ad- 
venturous crusade." It was the English- 
man who spoke. 

VOL. in. o 
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" Is not that an adyantage gained for 
future work ?" asked another member of 
the council. 

The Englishman shook his head. 

"I recall, father," he said, "as if it 
were but yesterday, our buoyant hopes 
and your own glowing predictions, aU 
apparently well-grounded, and kindling 
the flame of enthusiasm in my own soul. 
I remember, too, your eloquent outburst, 
promising restitution to the Holy See of 
usurped cathedrals and abbey churches ; 
your pledge that the sweet hymns and 
litanies of other days should be heard 
again within the venerable and ransomed 
walls, swelling in your own rich and 
glowing ritual. A prophecy, indeed, 
that has found a striking if not a literal 
fulfilment, as respects the hymns and 
ceremonial; but who, my father, are 
chanting these * hymns ancient' wedded 
to hymns modern, filhng the present with 
the spirit of the past, and pervading the 
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whole worship with the purest and holiest 
inspirations of the church of aU time ?" 

He paused. • When with something like 
a suppressed execration of the heretical 
lips that had appropriated the time 
honored strains, Foligno exclaimed, 

" I know it all. I haye heard this 
desecration of our litanies and holy songs, 
and have marked with intense bitterness 
how, as the Holy Book says, * the people 
love to have it so ;' that they blindly stop 
short here, and fail to see that having 
done the ninety and nine things, the 
hundredth is left undone, without which 
the rest is worthless ; like a bridge com- 
pleted all but the last span, leaving a gap 
that renders it useless. To us it is but a 
mocking approach, and this is the point 

to which our attention must be directed. 

» 

We must make this people feel that their 
so-called * Catholic revival' is nothing more 
than a hollow echo of the truth, indeed a 
shallow counterfeit, cheating only the 

o 2 
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untutored eye and ear of the ignorant ; 
at the best but a flimsy imitation. When 
such multitudes are delighted with the 
appearance, there must be a large propor- 
tion who would eagerly seize the real if 
the illusion were dispelled. 

" The people — ^the masses, especially 
the middle classes — ^must be made to 
understand the gulf that separates the 
most advanced of the English reformers 
from the Holy Catholic Church, of which 
they believe themselves to be members; 
that they are not grafted into the true 
fold by the mere revival of these tradi- 
tional practices and ceremonial resem- 
blances, that the outward rites and 

• 

worship of the church are but the beauty 
of a holiness that has its essence in the 
deeper things of oiir faith. 

" It is to this new task of instruction, 
my Anglican brother, to which you are 
now specify called* Your ^secession' 
will startle e^ few, not many, and in your 
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new position a^ exponent of the church 
in which you have sought refuge, you will 
add to your conquests, and many, doubt- 
less will follow you." 

" My father, in my humble capacity 
I have already probed too deeply the 
heart of my natioA not to see that it will 
never again bow in allegiance to the H©ly 
See. The great statesman is right when 
he says, speaking of an * utterly hopeless 
and visionary effort to Romanize the 
church and people of England.' That 
• at no time since the bloody l^eign of 
Mary has such a scheme been possible.' 
He is, moreover, emboldened to declare 
that the recent * decrees* which he attacks, 
had reference to some political scheme, 
and one of a sufl&ciently defined nature. 
Our design has been pretty plainly seen 
through, and not alone by this writer. 
Others whose words are weighty have had 
their attention fixed upon * tnysteriOus 
disturbances.' The game of the Roman 
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Curia may not be played with an open 
hand." 

A moment's silence which followed this 
bold statement was broken by the dark 
browed Celt, whom we saw years ago in 
the conference at London, which was so 
surprised by Cecile's abrupt entrance. 

" I told you, years ago, my belief that 
thQ spread of ritualism would be fatal to 
the extension of our power in England. 
It has proved a training school for a few, 
a very few, who have come to us to in- 
dulge to their full their sesthetic fancies. 
Either we have overshot our mark, or 
there is some hindering cause that keeps 
England hopelessly beyond the reach of 
covenanted mercies. The learned pam- 
phleteer is not wrong when he declares 
that, notwithstanding our boasts, we have 
gained more acres than souls in the last 
decade. After all a marquis or a duke 
has but one soul, although his conversion 
is esteemed of more consequence than 
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the salvation of a thousand ploughmen. 
".More than this, the ill-disguised 
sacerdotalism of the extreme high church- 
men is not with us, eyen in theory. It 
savours more of priestly iDSubordina- 
tion, falling back upon the sacerdotal 
character to kick against the pricks of 
Episcopal authority. It is not the com- 
plete subjection of the individual in the 
priestly life, subordinating it to the life 
principle of the system; but an irregular 
and imperfect agitation of a theory they 
do not comprehend, and if they did, would 
not carry out. It is with them a sort of 
crusade against the bishops as superior 
officers, who discourage their revived 
practices, and against whom they uplift 
the equality of their sacerdotal function. 
It has nothing in common with a meek and 
unquestioning subordination, an advocacy 
of a centralization of government, hie- 
rarchical, or synodical, but a fitting of a 
fossilized convocation against Arches 
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Court judgments. Least of all is it in. 
clined to a concentration of authority, 
doctrinal or disciplinary, or one vicar of 
Christ on earth/' 

" It is very likely," rejoined Foligno, 
after a few minutes' reflection, " that 
in adapting out machinery we have mis^ 
calculated the vis mertia of the people 
we have to set in motion, and so perhaps 
have given too strong an impetus. I 
grant you, the ball seems to have gone 
beyond its aim." 

"Par beyond," replied Ryan. "We 
shall soon be left behind in the race, and 
as for our venerable pretentions, we are 
in danger of being humbled and made to 
regard ourselves the creation of yesterday. 
A few days since, one of the ambi* 
tious little curates, gorgeous in em- 
broidered stole and eccentric hood, made 
to look as much hke a cope as possible, 
declared seriously to me, that he had 
been studying the subject very closely. 
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and had discovered the Church of Borne 
to be quite a modem invention ; and ior 
his part he intended to seek his inspira- 
tion and build himself upon models which 
were venerable when the * papal assump- 
tions ' were novelties, I felt inclined to 
box his ears. I recommended him to let 
antiquity alone and learn to read Holy 
Scripture.^' 

" Ay, ay, alas I that is the pith of the 
matter all the same," broke out another 
Celtic councillor. " These English ritual- 
ists have set up a standard of Catholic 
truth for the people, which quite puts 
aside and belittles Boman authority. 
They insist upon seeking their light and 
inspiration in the primitive fathers^ and 
their authority in the decisions of the 
ancient general councils of the churchy 
and have no eyes to see that there must 
be a power to shape those first decisions 
to the changing and developing wants of 
the world, a perpetual light to interpret 
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them to successive generations. I, at 
least, see no hope of stemming the tide 
of this new and dangerous education." 

" Well, my good brothers of Great 
Britain, let me ask," said Foligno, "if 
our cause be so hopeless there, how is it 
that all our new chapels are at once 
filled, supported and beautified, even in 
regions where no Catholic residents were 
suspected, or where they were so few to 
be found, as in themselves to have no 
importance for us ? Let me quote but 
one place, familiar enough to some of us. 
Look at Westmeath twenty years ago, 
and before that incomparable and lamented 
Catholic lady of Book's Dene took pos- 
session of the ground for us. I assure 
you that a Catholic was a natural curi- 
osity there. Now you behold two large 
churches which barely furnish the needed 
accommodation. A convent, which has 
received the flower of the aristocratic 
youth, is flourishing; a brotherhood is 
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in prosperous operation; an efficient 
training school is over-crowded, and the 
hardworking di Spagna is ably seconded 
by a corps of lesser clergy. It is true 
he has had a heavy stone to roll up hill, 
but it is not likely to roll down again. 
What say you to such instances of success, 
and I could add many others ?" 

" We do not doubt it," replied Ryan, 
" and there is a certain measure of en- 
couragement to be derived from the con- 
templation of these results. They are a 
hint to us, children of light, to be as wise 
in our methods as the children of the 
world. In the world, trade thrives upon 
a sagacious observance of human nature. 
A new shop we know wiU draw custom 
from the old one, partly because it is new, 
partly because it employs novelties, and 
offers special attractions until the run of 
custom is secured, and a legitimate trade 
established. The law of supply and de- 
mand enlightens us. If the demand 
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always brings the supply, so is it pos^- 
sible to create a demand by a skilful dis^- 
play and advertising of tlie commodity w6 
seek to supply. Men in business do tbiA 
every day. If they wish to bring a remote 
place into market and favour, they make it 
easy of access by building a railway to it ; 
in other words, bringing it by these facili* 
ties to people who would never go to it by 
the tedious expensive stage-coach, and so, 
by making it known, they make it sought 
and popular. I say, then, let us be worldly 
wise in our work everywhere as we havd 
been at Westmeath. To my mind, it has 
long been clear that the surest, cheapest, 
and least intrusive means of converting 
England, would have been to plani 
churches and schools in every town with 
a judicious increase of monasteries and 
Convents. 

"You have well quoted Father Am- 
broise in his work at Westmeath. Com«> 
pare the results, undoubted and ungues- 
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tionable, of his ministry, and the acquisi- 
tions through him to the Church, with all 
the counterfeit clap-trap of the neigh- 
bouring parishes at Daneshurst and St. 
Alphege, where servants, just as faithful 
to us, were performing hazardous duties, 
and running infinite risks. What was their 
work compared, I say, to the other ? Those 
two parishes are now fondly hugged to 
the maternal bosom of the Establishment, 
and pointed out as model churches over- 
flowing with revived Catholicism, removed 
the distance of worlds from our grasp. 

^^ Look again at the noble and much 
tried patroness of those livings I In our 
own redundant calendar is there a higher 
and more devoted spirit? I think not. 
Yet this, I believe, my friends, if ritualism 
had not cropped up there, that woman 
and all her broad acres would years ago 
have been ours. She would not have 
gone on as did her weak^-minded cousin, 
sharing her gloomy place, in an empty 
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church, with spiders and less innocent 
reptiles, while old Baselie croaned away. 

" No, indeed I the Baroness of Danes- 
hurst would have been one of the most 
brilliant leaders of our ranks. But now 
she is lost for ever, and, through her 
influence, hundreds of others are lost as 
well. Patroness of the * Old Catholics,' 
the dispenser of almost royal alms, the 
charities of Daneshurst are diverted for 
this generation at least from the rightful 
source." 

" Well, my brother," returned Foligno, 
half impatiently, " there is no profit in 
dwelling upon the past, except to gather 
wisdom for the future. Our work now 
lies in new fields. There are plenty of 
them lying fallow. We must yet defy 
the audacity that has here questioned our 
civil allegiance," and he tossed the offend- 
ing pages still further from him. 

" 5*rom this moment we start afresh 
in renewed armour, and if it so please the 
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astute statesman we must lay aside our 
proud boast. K Semper eadem be no 
longer our watcbword, upon our sword 
hilts shall be emblazoned per Fidem omnia. 
By that faith we shall yet be masters of 
the hostile realm !" 

" Neyer 1 never ! Too well I have 
learned the people. England and her 
church will never bow before the decrees 
of the Vatican !" said the Englishman 
with emphatic solemnity, which was fol- 
lowed by a death-like silence, broken 
again by the bland voice of Foligno, who 
evidently was suppressing great feeling 
and indignation. 

" Do you despair and predict universal 
defeat because of your own experience of 
failure in one direction ?" There was a 
bitter irony in the very tone which would 
have withered almost any other man. " We 
know well that your success in some quar- 
ters has not been flattering, but that does 
not touch the great question* Because a 
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man fails to convert a woman, however 
high her rank, or masculine her mind, 
or tender the relation that inspires the 
attempt, is he therefore to conclude that 
there are no other souls worth saving? 
If our mission were limited to the rescue 
of one noble name and all the * acres * that 
go with it, why we had better throw up 
our work at once. Let me say, too, if 
there linger any personal unfitness to pro- 
secute the work, now is the moment to 
declare it. But no, we would not so 
wrong you, who have carried the burden 
throughout the heat and weariness of 
these first long days. No I we cannot 
recall the commission you have. Q-o, my 
brother, with a brave heart, and find at 
least the courage to resent the insult and 
indignity which are flung at us from the 
high places in your land. Go back to 
these miserable imitators and tell them 
their mistake, your mistake, in being 
satisfied with their spurious ceremonies. 
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Teach them the truth, the self-satisfied 
parrots, who lose no opportunity to revile 
the treasonable * Romanists,' while sense- 
lessly lauding their own pure spotless 
church ; prating of antiquity, discoursing 
of primitive usages and Catholic tradition, 
seeking to assimilate with the schismatic 
churches of Eussia and the East, chal- 
lenging our loyalty, throwing bones of 
contention among our leaders, who un- 
happily are unwise enough to proclaim 
these differences of opinion upon the 
housetop that ought not even to be whis- 
pered in the closet. Meanwhile, the un- 
happy and irresponsible victim of Infal- 
lible decrees is made to look at indignity 
upon indignity, bullied by one power, 
ignored by another; scorned and defied 
in his own Italy, and now made a laugh- 
ing stock in England, where most of his 
faithful children hoped ere this to 
see the Pontifical banner waving upon 
many a stronghold of the vanquished 
VOL. in. p 
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faith. Do not these reflections nerve 
every arm anew, and encourage every 
heart to spring forward in redoubled 
ardour for the conflict? Admit that 
results have not quite justified the hopes 
and promises of '54 ; are they not at least 
sufficient to make us devoutly thankful? 
Can we cease to remember that every soul 
in England rescued, every inch of territory 
reclaimed, every altar reconsecrated, are 
most acceptable offerings to Heaven, in- 
finitely too precious to be measured by 
human standards of value. Final defeat is 
an impossibility. Results may come more 
tardily than we hoped, and we are forcibly 
recalled to a sense of our fallible nature 
and our mundane view of things when we 
consider the boldness of our expectations, 
hoping to accomplish them in twenty or 
twice twenty years, when it had once taken 
centuries to achieve the perfect conversion 
of England from paganism. 

" I have already said that history proved 
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it easier to christianise a heathen people 
than to reclaim to the Church an intelli- 
gent, thoughtful, and highly cultivated 
nation of heretics. Work on, then, my 
brethren, one and all. The burden of three- 
score years begins to press heavily upon 
me, and it may be before my allotted time 
has run, some of you will be called to 
occupy this place of mine, but while I live 
I work, and you will all work, too, I am 
assured. 

" And now to consider the readjustment 
of our plans, and the reorganisation of 
our forces. 

" Our brother of Ireland is wise in his 
conclusions. We will now throw off 
some of the disguise which has served 
us to penetrate to the heart of the 
enemy's citadel. We must find the 
means to build and sustain our churches 
openly in avowed allegiance to the Pope 
first ; to the Queen, if her laws are our 
laws. Everywhere, in town and hamlet, 

p 2 
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and by every meaois of public and private 
instruction, must we teach the sincere 
purpose, the saving power, the unchang- 
ing authority of our faith, while we expose 
with every sentiment of repudiation the 
false glitter with which this gaudy and 
pompous ritualism is seeking to impose 
itself upon a credulous people as true and 
Catholic. 

" Our leaders in England have been 
roused by this dastardly attack upon their 
loyaliy, and the impossibility of recon- 
ciUng it with the alleged ensnaring prin- 
ciples of the Encyclical, the Syllabus and 
the latest Vatican decrees ; and their loud 
protests wiU be heard, and long continue 
to be heard everywhere. Then, too, the 
spirit of the Church should shew itself in 
revived devotion; pilgrimages should be 
encouraged, popular addresses be more 
frequent, and every means employed to 
reach the young, and fasten our holy reli- 
gion upon their fresh emotions and 
uncorrupt imaginations." 
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" As for pilgrimages, my good Supe- 
rior," said Ryan, in reply, " they have 
not done much of late to revive an admi- 
ration for our church and her system. 
Certainly they have inspired more mirth, 
and provoked more pleasantry than any 
deeper feeling. The idea, modernized, 
has taken the scandalous form of a party 
of gay excursionists, and the English 
pilgrimages to Paray-le-Monial and St. 
Edmund of Canterbury's shrine have fur- 
nished fruitful themes for withering sar- 
casm and newspaper mockery. I, myself, 
saw the flutter among the dear female 
penitents in their smart French bonnets, 
and trim gloves and boots — seated com- 
fortably in first class railway carriages, 
with sketch-books, or railway guides, in 
their laps, praying — earnestly that they 
might not be sea-sick. Such shows be- 
little the Church that sanctions them, and 
forces their leaders into degrading collu- 
sion with railway managers and hotel- 
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keepers, who gain all the profit to be 
derived from such demonstrations. Oan 
our hearts gather any satisfaction or 
hope from such sad travesties of the stem 
austere piety that once carried noble 
women, ay 1 and their powerful lords too, 
upon long and painful pilgrimages, on 
foot, to some distant and honoured shrine, 
where their faith received the reward it 
sought in renewed ardour and fresh sup- 
plies of grace ? Even the blessed Mary 
herself, and other saints, more than once 
have deigned to give striking manifesta- 
tions of approval. Many, we know, were 
favoured with visions. Ah ! this is not 
the faith of the nineteenth century." 

" It is just that faith," continued Fo- 
ligno, " we must revive ; and feel its 
full inspiration ourselves, before we can 
inspire the unsympathizing portion of 
England, always reasoning, cold and cal- 
culating at best. Our first and most 
peremptory duty, however, is that upon 
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which we now go forth, with the utmost 
caution joined to unflagging zeal — ^uniting, 
in fact, the wisdom of the serpent and the 
harmlessness of the dove. Henceforth, 
early and late, in public and private, we 
repudiate these vain shows of ritualism. 
This 18 "HOW our worst enemy in England I 
Yet that fact we may keep to ourselves. 
Rather let the world think we look upon 
it as an ally, luring the people gradually 
to our own borders. 

" Appeal we paust, directly and indi- 
rectly, to the earnest and devoted minis- 
trants, albeit mistaken, at the false altars 
they have so gorgeously arrayed. We 
will tell them tenderly, in fraternal love, 
how much they are mistaken, and while so 
near the truth, we will implore them in our 
Master's name, to put themselves where 
there can be no doubt of their safety, and 
have, in reality, what now they possess 
in form alone. We will explain lovingly, 
but plausibly, that the Lord they seek is 
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not to be found in an empty tomb I 
Especially are the people, the young and 
ignorant, to be sought out. The wives 
and mothers must be convinced that their 
teachers are without authority — ^that their 
smart ceremonial is no more real than 
the theatrical representations over which 
they may laugh, or weep, as the play 
goes on. 

" To do this, the number of priests and 
Catholic altars must every where be mul- 
tiplied; and therefore it is decreed, 
that those among us here who are still 
working as laymen, shall at once be 
received into the priesthood. We gain 
in this manner a small but powerful addi- 
tion to our clergy list. Oh 1 for a thou- 
sand Uke Ambroise di Spagna! There 
would be little need of subterfuge or 
strategy. The enemy would yield in very 
love, and throw wide open the gates of 
the stronghold to admit the hosts of God's 
elect. Are we not all agreed in the plan 
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of oiir new campaign? Is there a man 
here who would turn back from this 
glimpse of the promised land ? Is there 
one who has put his hand to the plough, 
and hesitates to go forward ?" 

His eye wandered over the group, and 
rested finally upon the man, who, twenty 
years before, in the pride of youth and 
mental vigour, had ventured to suggest 
a doubt, which had more than half 
brought upon himself an intimation, that 
of the twelve chosen, he might prove the 
Judas. Twenty years have changed him 
little externally, but who would dare 
penetrate the inner life of him who had 
worn a mask all those two decades, and 
had acted and lived a part that no man's 
eye had read ! 

His five and forty years were scarcely 
recorded upon his face or form, although 
the features were sharpened, and the 
figure had grown spare and slightly 
bowed. Not a silver thread mingled with 
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the chesnut hair, as luxuriant as when 
he stood first upon the Pincian hill, and 
only the outline of coming furrows was 
upon his pale, polished and intellectual 
brow. It was with the calm clear glance 
of youth that he met the Superior's ques- 
tioning gaze, beneath which he neither 
quailed nor shrank. There was deep emo* 
tion expressed in his bold reply. 

" Father Foligno, I am not only here 
to-day in obedience to the summons 
which has brought us together in solemn 
council; but to tell you that which will 
justify perhaps the taunt I appropriated 
years ago, when I was first honoured with 
your confidence — ^that I held the place of 
Judas at your board. I am here to sur- 
render the trusts and dispensations which 
enabled me to work as a conspirator and a 
spy in the ministry of a church I have 
learned — even at my treacherous post — ^to 
love and honour as the depository of 
God's truth on earth, of which truth I 
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believe her to be the accepted interpreter. 
Against that Church I can never again 
lift either voice or hand, believing that 
no weapon formed against her shall pros- 
per, for I hold her to be the Bride of the 
Lord Jesus, the elect among nations. 
Torn alas 1 by strife and dissension, 
harassed by foes without, and distressed 
by fears within, yet the chosen and 
favoured of God on each. In her faith- 
ful bosom here below I believe that 
saints and martyrs are enfolded in spirit ; 
from her militant ranks saints aad mar- 
tyrs mount upward to encircle the Great 
Throne. 

" It is, therefore, with the bitterest 
sorrow and sharpest repentance that I 
review the days of my pilgrimage, in 
which I have despised, dishonoured and 
betrayed the Lord's anointed ! But that 
chapter is finished, and is a matter be- 
tween my God and myself. Yet with my 
repentance I can but thank you for the 
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boundless confidence with which trusts of 
fearful magnitude were committed to me. 
I can truly say while I was your servant, 
I was faithful ; God only knows at what 
cost and sacrifice! But my bondage is 
now over; I can no longer serve two 
masters. If ever again I minister at any 
altar — and it is not likely there is such 
happiness in prospect for me — ^it will be 
when, all unworthy as I am, I will not 
have to strangle at every utterance, an 
accusing, haunting and lacerating con- 
science, accusing me of falsehood ; haunt- 
ing with unhallowed visions, lacerating 
with stripes and wounds not to be healed. 
Brethren, my mission is no longer 
here 1" 

Horror-stricken and astounded beyond 
the power of immediate reply, the 
superior and the " eleven " seemed to be 
struck with speechlessness. The one 
looked at the other, and all aghast turned 
their gaze towards the recreant apostle. A 
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greater moral earthquake never shook an 
assembly ; but as illustrative of his won- 
derful power of self-control, when the 
greatly shocked Foligno found words, 
they came in his native language, and in 
the low musical tones in which we have 
before heard him speak when feeling 
deeply. 

^^ Hath Satan need of thee, most 
wretched man, that he seeks to sift thee 
as chaff from the pure wheat ? Recant, 
retract that awful confession, while re- 
pentance is possible 1 To-morrow may be 
too late !" 

" Never, while God spares me life ! 
Every hour, every moment, that I have 
postponed this confession, since con- 
science asserted her supremacy has been 
a living hell. Satan has already held me 
too long in bondage. Perchance it may 
not.be quite too late to burst the shacklea. 
If the merciful Absolver will remit my 
sin, cheerfully will I seize and drain the 
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bitter cup of sorrow to its very dregs. 
I only ask to feel the rod of discipline, 
and wear the robe of humiliation as a 
token that He cares enough for me to 
measure the chastisement, which tells me 
He is yet my Father, and that I am not 
eternally cast off." 

" Do you know, vain man, the length 
and breadth of the way you seek to tread ? 
The black hopelessness of the fate you 
invoke in your misguided madness ?" 

" The length and breadth I am yet to 
prove. The fate, be it what it may, can 
be but paradise compared with the tor- 
turing, mocking, consuming misery bur- 
dening my soul, stifling God's spirit 
within me for months and years, which 
go back — ^back to the very spring-time of 
my life, when I first sipped the stupifying 
poison— each year more wretched — each 
day more God-forsaken than the last. 
For yourselves, you have no treachery to 
fear. The dark secrets of which I am 
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the depository shall perish with me ; the 
stolen watch-word that admits my traitor- 
ous presence into camps, whose uncon- 
scious rank and file I have basely be- 
trayed, will be a forgotten symbol. I 
walk from your midst, carrying among 
men, in wretchedness of spirit, the con- 
viction of a blighted and blighting life; 
of crippled powers, of perjured vows, 
and of spiritual imfitness to fill the very 
lowest place in the darkest comer of that 
sanctuary that I have learned to love 
and reverence, even while, like Judas, to 
whom you liken me most fitly, I sat in 
privileged honour at the feast, plotting 
to betray my divine master. Oh ! cursed 
and cast out from heaven ! wretched man 
that I am,, is there a balm in Gilead, for 
such a sin-wounded soul !" 

" Gv/rsed and cast out from Heaven 
truly ! Methinks it is more than mere 
poetic fancy this 1 Misguided zealot, do 
you know what you will bear from this 
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council chamber if repentance come not 
before you quit it ? If the anathemas of 
the church you so cowardly abandon in 
her great necessity have any weight with 
you, you must regard the doom you have 
invited as black indeed. Excommunica- 
turn in its widest scope, and most terrible 
interpretation, here and hereafter! 
Cursed on earth and abandoned by hea- 
ven, the utter withdrawal of divine 
favour and ghostly assistance, which no 
repentance can recall, no bitter tears with 
vain cries of repentance avail to reverse 
the fearful doom ! Are you prepared for 
that, man, most mistaken man ? Will 
you look all this in the face, and still cry 
out your madness ? Will you declare 
yourself a traitor, when you so clearly see 
before you the traitor's doom ? For the 
sake of Him whose awful and holy name 
you bear, I entreat you to pause and look 
if you can, upon the blackness, the in- 
finity of the depth of that bottomless 
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abyss in which you are prepared to leap, 
down which, from depth to depth, from 
horror to horror the defying angels are 
descending, cycle after cycle in their 
eternal, unending fall. That is what is 
meant by the excom/m/imication you defy /" 

A shudder ran through the assembly, 
as those terrible words were all but 
whispered in low and hissing distinctness. 
All but the recreant crossed themselves, 
and said an inaudible Kyne. He too 
shuddered, and great drops of anguish 
started to his brow as he bent his head 
upon his cold and clammy hands. He 
returned no answer, and Foligno arose 
from his chair and paced the room in 
unaffected emotion several times. Finally 
pausing before the stricken apostle 
he pleaded again in tones of engaging 
sweetness. 

"My brother, my son, you are not 
prepared to contemplate the horrors of 
such a fate, to seek it voluntarily, warned 
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and persuaded thus, with words and 
prayers which never interposed between 
the faithless, treacherous prophet and his 
doom, as he rushed with fatuous steps 
from his Master's betrayal to the vale of 
Aceldama. Turn, turn rather from such 
mad resolves to regard the crown now 
all but ready for you, spangled and 
jewelled with the unnumbered precious 
souls you have rescued from death and 
turned to the way of life. Be faithful, 
son ! greatly beloved ! be faithful unto 
death. Life is short, and eternity — can 
you bear to think of it among the hope- 
lessly losi^ever receding farther from 
the eternal light, into blacker and darker 
perdition? For the love of your own 
soul, — I am not now pleading for others, 
but for your own never dying soul, pause 
and reflect, before you compromise eternity 
for the brief satisfaction of one rebellious 
hour. 

" Bid Satan depart ! he tried the Master 
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once, and the nearer the likeness of the 
servant to the divine model, the more 
sure and certain is the manner of his 
approach. It is but the whispering of 
the Evil One you hear, not the still small 
voice of conscience. The same which 
bade our Exemplar do homage, and cast 
himself from the lofty height. It is the 
same insinuating voice, first heard in 
Eden, saying, * thou shalt not die,' which 
has whispered to every saint and martyr 
all down the dim ages, that one word 
which gives strength to the secret failing, 
or sharpens the one lingering forbidden 
desire. It had alas ! a ready ear, a 
willing welcome in the heart of him to 
whom the Master gave the sop. We know 
what followed. 

" my son in the faith ! greatly 
honoured, greatly gifted, and destined 
with those who turn many to righteous- 
ness, ' to shine like the stars for ever,' 
will you too go forth in the dim cold 
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twilight and betray your Master with a 
kiss? Are your ears open to hear the 
terrible words from the loving, forgiving, 
absolving Jesus. It were well for that 
man had he never been born /" 

The recreant raised his head and smote 
his brow as he groaned aloud. His face 
was distorted with the anguish of his 
spirit, and his voice trembled as he prayed 
half audibly, to God to strengthen, arm 
and direct him ; but it was firm and clear, 
as he turned to his accuser, and said 
solemnly : 

" Father Foligno, is there any eternal 
reward promised to the liar, the robber, 
the conspirator and traitor ? Does Christ 
once bid us capture souls by strategy and 
lying devices ? ' The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die /' How can sin be robbed of 
its nature and venom because done in His 
name ? The deeds written here," and he 
dashed away a book where records were 
inscribed in cipher, unintelligible outside 
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that group, " would have convicted me 
before any human judge and jury of 
crimes which the State does not lightly 
punish. Wrong, robbery, fraud, treason 
and perjury — I might almost say murder, 
are to be read there, and will you tell me 
by what process these are converted into 
justice, honesty, righteous dealing and 
loyalty, because they have been made the 
means to bring converts into your Church, 
and fill your coffers with their gold. 

" God may forgive me, but I can never 
forgive myself, as I review this long, long 
list of the injured and deluded, whom 
I have practised upon and sent astray. 
You have all shuddered at the picture 
you have drawn of the eternal retribu- 
tion awaiting him who abandons this 
system of iniquity ; can your imagination 
follow the fate of the wretched disciple 
who closes his eyes upon life and carries 
this volume," he seized the book again, 
" to the AU-righteous Judge, to hear its 
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records proclaimed before a listening 
world. Ay! imagination is paralysed in 
the effort, I pause no more. I abandon 
the association which has no honourable 
synonyme when even openly avowed; 
but how much more to be spumed and 
repudiated when its hideous face is alto- 
gether hidden beneath a fair painted 
mask, when not otherwise disguised ! If 
there were the shadow of a chance of one 
word of tender appeal reaching your 
hearts, I would pray as fervently as my 
own soul has been prayed for, that my 
withdrawal from this guilty branded 
work should be the signal for others to 
retreat. 

" Brethren, are we men ? And dare 
we walk barefaced in the midst of a com- 
munity that we have deceived and be- 
trayed ? Can we look composedly upon 
the credulous men and women whom, by 
one pretext and another, we have cor- 
rupted in doctrine and practice, children 
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whom we have taught to deceive their 
parents, wives to desert their husbands, 
and men to falsify every sentiment of 
honour and loyalty, and all in the name 
of Him — ^who is Truth. Nay, I fear not 
your curses ! Your anathemas will fall 
on stony insensibility, and I will trust 
my fate to Him who deigned to listen to 
the dying thief." 

" Begone, then, mad reprobate ! And 
see how near Paradise he may be who 
scoffs at curses, and smiles at anathemas. 
Test the genuineness of that still small 
voice, which syren-like is luring you on to 
the brink of an abyss which is yawning to 
receive and engulph such apostate souls ! 
Clasp in wild folly the form which is en- 
ticing, and be crushed to atoms in the 
mad embrace. The very atmosphere is 
foul with the presence of such lifeless, 
festering carrion I Depart from our coun- 
cils and prayers to wander like Cain a 
branded outcast, or rather to bear in a 
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loathsome, dishonoured life, the linea- 
ments of the sin-struck Gehazi — from 
henceforth a * leper as white as snow I' 

In another instant the doors had closed 
upon the recanting Jesuit, not more 
wretched and despairing than was the 
half -stupefied group he left to weave fresh 
tissues of falsehood, and to adopt a policy 
of which the traitor could have no inkling, 
and which he could foil with no weapons 
left in his disabled hands. 

And thus our story leaves them, those 
misguided servants of a misguided power. 
We have no sagacity to divine their coun- 
sels, or uncover their schemes. The in- 
cidents of our story bring us, as it were, 
to the events of yesterday; our conjec- 
tures, therefore, must be concerned with 
the operations of to-day and to-morrow. 
Of this much, at least, we may be sure, 
if we have read history to any purpose, 
that the Church of Rome is no less gifted 
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with versatility of method than tenacity 
of purpose. 

He is worse than blind who dreams 
that her crippled temporal power has in 
the smallest degree abated her self-con- 
fidence, or weakened her determination 
to subjugate the world again to her yoke. 
Oppression becomes to her, not discou- 
ragement, but inspiration. Any loss of 
outward power she believes strikes in- 
ward, and becomes a solid gain. She has 
no eyes to read in the expanding light 
of knowledge and civilization, which is 
exposing to the rest of the world the 
danger to society of her principles and 
aims, any thing but the clearer revelation 
of the inexorable and indestructible mis- 
sion confided to her. 

Thus the antagonism between her 
authority and the supremacy of con- 
science, her claims and human liberty, 
her purpose and the social stability, is 
daily becoming more clear, precise, and 
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inevitable. Can it be necessary at this 
late date, and in the presence of her 
Semper eadeniy to point out that in one 
form or another the principle and spirit 
of her system menace the foundations of 
a freedom that does not recognise her 
supremacy ? 

Grant that a personal loyalty may co- 
exist with this menace, it is at best but a 
state of truce. Her alleged mission and 
its dread sanctions, forbid its being more. 
The loyalty is one of literal submission, 
not of integral agreement. This is not a 
laying down of arms, and putting off a 
foreign uniform ; it is but a sheathing of 
the sword, and a putting on a mantle of 
fealty, which only covers, but does not, 
because it cannot, replace the badges of a 
prior allegiance. We do not judge men 
as men in this, but men as incarnating 
the principle of a system, which, as no 
other principle in the world, annihilates 
their real personality; makes of it a 
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corpse — perinde ac cadaver — ^and becomes 
itself the only incarnate life, and of that 
life the will is elsewhere than in the sub- 
ject. The loyalty, therefore, must be the 
poise of necessity, of expediency ; but it 
is not, cannot be, a supine inaction of its 
postponed duty, and must only be a suit- 
ing of that action to restraining circum- 
stances. Its first aim can only succeed 
by a subversion of the second ; by chang- 
ing the fundamental principles of the con- 
stituted power that restrains it. Neither 
let it be imagined that methods or instru- 
ments will ever be wanting to serve a 
purpose changed, not in kind, nor in 
strength, but only in form, since it was 
begotten and shaped by Gregory VII. 
The Foligno group, and hundreds of simi- 
lar groups, are working, will work, are 
sworn to work, body and soul, and under 
an inspiration of which none outside the 
circle of that amazing influence can con- 
ceive the power. 
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Truth has nothing to fear, but may 
have much to suffer, and just in propor- 
tion as her children fail in watchfulness 
and fidelity. She has no need of the 
weapons of oppression, but must, if needs 
be, use those of repression. Boldness 
will increase, while craft will not diminish 
in the future work of propagandism ; and 
in the magazine of her weapons, and in 
the catalogue of her instrumentalities the 
Church of Rome omits nothing, but 
makes all that human genius, talent, in- 
genuity, sordid passion, or servile spirit 
can bring to serve her purpose and work 
her will. She knows, too, how to use the 
weakness as well as to evade the strength 
of her antagonist. Divisions in the Chris- 
tian world outside her pale are her delight, 
her argument, her pretended justification. 
She knows that they paralyse the energies, 
distract the attention, destroy the peace, 
where a concentrated vigilance and united 
strength would baffle her plans and resist 
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her aggressions. While the Church of 
England, therefore, her one great, her 
only formidable adversary in this land, is 
frightened at resemblances, and weaken- 
ing herself with heat of controversy and 
defensive legislation about "tendencies," 
the huge, dreaded reality is forcing its 
solid advance. The vigilance is chiefly 
turned inward where the danger is slight, 
save as it is aggravated by irritating suspi- 
cions, and little bestowed outwards, where 
the peril is real and substantial. This is 
the blindness the enemy loves and knows 
how to use. 

May God send upon His Church the 
spirit of redoubled wisdom and un- 
derstanding that she may care little 
which way the priest of Christ looks in 
his altar ministrations, so that his eyes be 
upon the truth to keep it, and towards 
its enemies to shield it. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

AMOTHER BUSTY TOOL BEFUEBISHED. 



BOUT the date of these oc- 
currences at Rome, or a few 
days later, not a little stir 
as made in certain qoarters in 
land, by an announcement that 
appeared in several of the leading journals 
of that country, made with a flourish of 
rhetorical explanation that the Honourable 
and Reverend Gabriel Basil-Leigh, heir- 
presumptive to an earldom, nearly 
connected with the noblest and oldest 
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families of the realm, for many years 
a prominent clergyman of the High 
Church party, and latterly a leader of 
the most advanced ritualistic opinions, 
had seceded from the Established Church, 
assigning reasons over the gentleman's 
signature pretty much as follows, 

1st. That upon mature reflection he 
could in no wise satisfy either his con- 
science or his reason that the Anglican 
Church was one and the same with that 
which our Lord built upon St. Peter, 
with the promise that nothing should 
prevail against it. 

2nd. That in the Nicene creed these 
words are found " I believe one Catholic 
and Apostolic church," therefore he de- 
clared that he could no longer act as if 
there were two — or even a dozen as some 
maintained. There might be, he thought, 
many sects; but the Lord's body, i.e. 
the Church could be but one. 

3rd. That under the existing relations 
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between the Anglican Churcli and State, 
he believed it impossible for her to be 
faithful to primitive doctrine, even if she 
were not guilty of schism. 

Under these circumstances he declared 
that he could not remain conscientiously, 
where he had so long ministered, and 
therefore he had sought reception into 
the true Catholic Church, which acknow- 
ledges the sovereign Pontiff to be the 
true and only Yicar of Christ on earth, &c. 

Alike unconscious of this declaration 
forged from beginning to end, and 
of the sensation this supposed apos- 
tacy was occasioning in many a quiet 
home, the unfortunate subject was strug- 
gling between life and death, far away 
from the land of his birth and his labours, 
upon a couch of the keenest physical suf- 
fering, occasioned, according to some 
Roman journals, by a wound received 
from a drunken reveller, while himself 
rushing madly across the bridge of St. 
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Angelo, and thus, it was said, in an acci- 
dental collision exasperated the redoubt- 
able ruffian. 

This was the story told, without any 
disclosure of the name; but the minute 
account of the time and circumstances of 
the encounter left no doubt as to the 
identity of the victim — ^though who was the 
" eye-witness," and how he could have been 
so well-furnished with information, and 
yet not at hand to render any assistance 
to the sufferer, we must leave to the 
imagination of our readers. 

Certainly it was a well-aimed blow for 
a drunken man, and well-nigh pierced 
the heart of the threatened apostate — so 
very recently defied to test his faith in 
the promise of a speedy reception into 
Paradise. He was left more dead than 
alive when his assailant fled. Life was 
ebbing rapidly from a gaping wound in 
his breast. He lay for five minutes, per- 
haps, unnoticed in the quiet pathway 
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unfrequented at that hour. He had 
uttered no cry, and there was none at 
hand to hear the heavy fall. Happily for 
him a stately carriage came slowly over 
the bridge he had so recently crossed in 
his mad flight. In the coach was a party 
of ladies, who had driven out to see fair 
Rome by a brilliant moonlight, and were 
leisurely coming over the bridge to enjoy 
the matchless view of the Tiber and the 
grand old ruins of the distant city. 

This contemplation was suddenly in- 
terrupted by the effort of the frightened 
horses to dash past a dark object which 
lay across their path, causing them to rear 
and start forward, and they would soon 
have been off at a dangerous speed, but 
for the strong arm which held them in 
control. In the fright and confusion of the 
moment, the coachman was driving on, al- 
though no one could have failed to see that 
it was the body of a man that blocked their 
way. His mistress, however, had already 
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observed the prostrate form, and instantly 
checked the carriage, sending her foot- 
man to inquire into the man's condition, 
and ascertain if any help was needed. 
The servant's report was alarming; the 
man was undoubtedly dying, and proba- 
bly the victim of an attempted assassi- 
nation. 

The lady too familiar with life's 
miseries to turn from death even in such 
ghastly form, promptly left her carriage 
to give such temporary [aid as she could, 
even if it were beyond mortal power to 
stay a fatal result. The quiet figure lay 
in the brilliant moonlight, with the white 
face turned full toward the bright moon. 
The devoted woman but glanced at that 
face, and started back with a half -sup- 
pressed, but agonizing cry, " God have 
mercy !" which seemed to call back the 
departing spirit. 

Lady Milicent Leycour was bending 
over the lover of her youth 1 
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His indistinct and whispered recogni- 
tion of herself, as he murmured her 
name, did not fail to reach her quick 
ear; but it instantly recalled her self- 
possession, and while she still bent ten- 
derly over the helpless form, clasping the 
nerveless hand in her's, she called her 
wondering servants. " There is still life 
— this — ^he is fearfully injured, can he be 
lifted into my carriage ?" 

Before her servants could reply, the 
sufferer slightly shook his head, and 
pointed to the wound from which precious 
life was oozing. She then knelt beside 
him, and in a voice which must have 
made every chord of memory to vibrate, 
she begged him to tell her where he 
should be taken — where was his "home?" 
He shook his head again, and in the mar- 
vellous brilliancy of the night, she saw 
that the face was growing livid, and the 
bright eyes dim. She knew then, if she 
would not see the light fade for ever 
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from that face, there was not one instant 
to be lost, and thus nerving herself to 
the strange task, with her own fair hands 
did she staunch the purple stream, and 
close as best she could the hideous wound, 
while one of her servants sought friendly- 
aid. 

Then she had the cushions taken from 
her coach, and with her own wraps and 
rugs a litter was improvised, for he could 
not bear the jolting of the carriage over 
the rough stones. As soon as help arrived 
he was carried to the hospital of San 
Spirito, but a short walk from the spot 
where he had fallen. 

She herself was there in her carriage 
before the bearers arrived with their un- 
conscious burden, and had secured surgical 
assistance. A couch was found ready to 
receive the all but expiring man when he 
was borne slowly through the gateway. 

Lingering only to know that the spark 
of life was not quite extinct, she left him 
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in skilful hands, none the less capable and 
devoted because of the gold upon which 
they closed when the lady departed, with 
the injunction to provide everything of 
the best and surest, lugging the necessity 
for procuring the highest surgical skill to 
be had in Eome at any cost. Every pro- 
mise was made, and every assurance given 
before she retired. It was not until she 
was once more in her carriage, driving 
away from the tragic scenes, and looked 
at the hands, the dress, and the wrappings 
stained with the crimson life-blood, that 
an appreciation of the marvellous occur- 
rence rushed over her. Up to that instant, 
after the first terrible shock, she had been 
cool, methodical, and self-possessed. But 
a sudden revulsion now came over her, and 
she wildly asked if it was not all a hideous 
nightmare from which she could not arouse 
and free herself. As the excitement sub- 
sided, a new sensation seized her. This 
was an absorbing desire to return to his 
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side, to watch the fatal ebb of life, if that 
must be, or wait in loving prayer the 
return of hope and vigour. Her com- 
panions vainly tried to soothe her, for 
they knew not the real exciting cause, and 
quite failed to recognise her in the incon- 
solable and agitated woman. They could 
but fancy that the horrid scene had wholly 
unsettled her, and they half reproached 
her for having ministered to the wounded 
stranger, and were vexed with themselves 
for permitting such a trying ministry. 

Who can depict the length and anguish 
of that long winter night ? As she tossed 
hour after hour upon her sleepless pillow, 
it appeared to her that eternity was 
crowded into the sluggish minutes as 
they dragged heavily into hours. When 
daylight broke, she had not closed her 
eyes. She left her bed in the earliest 
grey dawn of the morning to see her own 
pale and haggard face, while years seemed 
to have passed since she dressed for last 
evening's moonlight drive. 
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As soon as she could reasonably arouse 
her servants, she ordered one to the 
hospital for news of the wounded man, 
trying to dissimulate the intensity of 
anxious fear as she gave her orders in 
laconic sentences. 

The servant received her commands in 
silence, but answered respectfully : " My 
lady knows it is but seven o'clock, and 
visitors are not admitted before ten." 

Three hours more, then, of racking 
suspense ! 

** Is it so ?" she answered with mock- 
ing quietude. " Then order my carriage 
at ten o'clock, and I will go myself." 

The man retired profoundly affected by 
this exhibition of the wondrous kindness 
of his noble mistress to " take on so," as 
he expressed it, over that wretched man. 
Not daring himself to remonstrate with 
the lady, he employed her maid to go to 
her and explain that the " wounded man " 
could not certainly have survived the 
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night, and it would be better for her ser- 
vants than herself in any case to encounter 
the disagreeables of a Koman hospital in 
the early hours of the day. 

The remonstrance seemed reasonable, 
and she submitted at the cost of yet another 
hour's suspense. Oh, the fierce throb- 
bings of her heart, with the burning flush 
alternating with the sickening chill, as 
she heard the approaching steps of the 
messenger returning with tidings of life 
or death ! Yet no stone was less eloquent, 
nor marble more unmoved than she, when 
the bearer of the potent words stood before 
her. 

" The gentleman is still alive, my lady, 
but the surgeon has very little hope of 
saving him. While they were preparing 
to dress his wounds, they discovered he 
was a monk or a priest, because they 
found upon him a badge of an order of 
the Jesuits, which the nurse recognised, 
and as he was not in a religious dress they 
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suppose at the hospital that he had been 
indulging in some frolic, and got wounded 
in it. He would certainly have been 
pierced through his heart but for a sin- 
gular circumstance. He wore a small 
gold cross next to his body, and that 
turned the point of the weapon, a dagger 
probably, that struck him. Thinking it 
would interest, my lady, I asked permis- 
sion to bring it to you." 

He unfolded a small glittering cross, 
flattened out of form, and rudely broken 
in one arm, from which the deadly steel 
had glided, turning the well-directed dart 
from vital parts as it sheathed its blunted 
point deep in the flesh one inch, perhaps, 
from where its plunge had been instantly 
fatal. She took the badly-treated bauble 
that had been his saving shield ; scratched 
and disfigured as it was, she read the word 
Besurgam. Her eyes grew dim, and a 
faintness stole over her as she recognised 
one of love's earliest souvenirs, given to 
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him with the lines we once quoted, when 
we witnessed the destruction of every 
other memento of the past, and the love 
of his youth. Little dreamed he then of 
the mission of that sharp-edged cross. 

Lady Milicent sank almost senseless 
upon a lounge near which she had stood. 

" My lady, my dear mistress, this scene 
has been too much for your nerves," said 
the faithful servant, respectfully support- 
ing her, and calling for water. 

** You are right, Joseph. I am tho- 
roughly imnerved. I never fainted be- 
fore," shQ said after she recovered. " Did 
you see the — ^the patient this morning ?" 

" Oh, dear no ! my lady. He is raving 
wild to-day, and no one is admitted to his 
room." 

"Is he comfortable, do you think, 
Joseph ? I mean comfortably lodged." 

" I cannot say surely, my lady. It is 
altogether a vile place to be in, not in the 
least like our comfortable London hos- 
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pitals. But tlien the monks are not used 
to anything better/' 

" You did not see his face last night, 
Joseph ?" 

" I did, my lady, and I could not but 
think I had seen him somewhere before, 
only it was so ghostly, owing, perhaps, to 
the moonlight." 

" Joseph, you have seen that imfortu- 
nate man, many a time before. It is Mr. 
Basil-Leigh !" and Lady Milicent involun- 
tarily groaned. 

The faithful old man could not restrain 
a loud exclamation of dismay and astonish- 
ment. A flood of light broke upon his 
vision. He understood now why his mis- 
tress should " take on so " over the suf- 
ferer, and begging pardon for manifesting 
any further interest, yet longing in his 
simple manner to let her know the sin- 
cerity of his sympathy, he confessed in an 
awkward round-about way that he had news 
from England again, and from the news- 
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papers, he had learned that this gentle- 
man, once the curate he had known so 
well, had at last become a Roman Catholic 
priest. 

Lady MUicent, not at all startled, could 
not contradict the rumour, and was sUent. 
Joseph drew his own conclusions. 

" You will go again towards evening to 
San Spirito and inquire," she added, after 
a long pause. " You need not mention 
his name, but if the use of mine wiU pro- 
cure you any facilities in seeing him, do 
not withhold it. I can leave all this to 
you, Joseph, to whom I have ever con- 
fided so much. Be sure that he has every- 
thing needful. If he is not in a healthy 
atmosphere, and generally comfortable, 
we will remove him as soon as it is safe. 
He can be brought here if nothing better 
be thought of." 

The second day's bulletins indicated no 
improvement, his condition continuing 
most critical. The surgeons, too well 
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experienced in such cases, were forced 
to admit that he was suffering not only 
from prostration and loss of blood, with 
feverish excitement, but that the wound 
had been inflicted with a poisoned weapon. 
The point of the dagger having been 
turned and broken, the diabolic intention 
had been considerably frustrated, although 
sufficient poison had been infused into the 
flesh to occasion alarming symptoms and 
inspire the gravest fears. 

Encouragement, however, was found in 
the fact of his general system being per- 
fectly healthy, giving the strongest evi- 
dence of a pure and temperate life. Mean- 
while, as in an earUer chapter of our ex- 
perience, the newspapers were made to 
say a great many extraordinary things. 
A London journal contained a highly sen- 
sational paragraph, which was widely 
copied by those papers that retail British 
gossip. This stated the Rev. G-abriel 
BasU-Leigh, whose converson to Catho- 
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licism had recently been recorded, had 
committed suicide at Eome, where he had 
gone to take the initiatory steps towards 
entering the Romish priesthood. This 
announcement was quickly followed by 
the statement that the seceded postulant 
had thus missed by one day the succes- 
sion to the Earldom of Ridgecombe. The 
said Earl having really died the day after 
his nephew's alleged self-destruction. 

Then it became necessary to break the 
silence with which the Baroness had, with 
one single exception, guarded the secret 
of Basil-Leigh's identity with the victini 
of poisoned weapons and defeated assas- 
sins. She lost no time in imparting such 
knowledge as she possessed to her own 
legal counsellor, to justify a public con- 
tradiction from him of Basil-Leigh's death, 
by self-murder or otherwise, greatly to the 
disappointment, doubtless, of many besides 
sundry heirs presumptive. 

In respect to the rumoured " secession" 
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Lady l^ilicent was not qualified to speak, 
presuming that piece of acting had become 
necessary in the perfect development of 
the rols which she believed the mistaken 
Basil-Leigh was bound to enact in the ful- 
filment of his sinister mission. 



CHAPTER XV. 



DESTINY DEFIED. 




^EBKS glided on, and the 
merry bells were ringing in 
the Happy New Year. Happy, 
alas ! but to few in this world, 
itself so beautiful, but so full of 
sorrow and the wages of sin. 

It had just become possible to remove 
the prostrated sufferer from the confined 
wards of San Spirito to a more fitting 
spot where convalescence might progress 
more rapidly. 

VOL. m. s 
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It was Joseph, actmg for his mistress, 
who devoted himself to the critical under- 
taking, slowly accomplished in easy stages 
by rail and boat. This removal brought 
Basil-Leigh, in the early days of January, 
within one of the sweetest villas upon 
Sorrento's Bay, where Lady Milicent was 
already established with her modest re- 
tinue. Yet tenderly and considerately as 
the removal had been made, it proved too 
much for the small reserve of strength, 
and provoked an alarming relapse into a 
state of fever and delirium. 

Lady Milicent's heart, we can believe, 
was sorely wrung with self-reproaches at 
this frustration of her hopes, and the 
reflection that she had been instrumental 
in jeopardizing afresh a life that had been 
wrested by miracle almost from death's 
cold grasp. Ten days saw no improve- 
ment, but rather increasing prostration 
and feverish delirium, which seemed little 
by little wearing out the emaciated frame. 
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In the midst of an anxious night to the 
watchers beside that troubled couch, the 
Baroness was summoned by Joseph, who 
was keeping faithful vigil. He found it 
difficult to explain coherently and respect- 
fully the reasons for disturbing his mis- 
tress at the unseasonable hour. At last 
he stammered out : " He — ^is — calling you, 
my lady ; not quite crazily, but as if he 
had some load upon a heavy heart that you 
could take off, if he could say a few words 
to you — because, my dear lady — because 
— ^he looks as if he were going now — and 
he remembers me very well — ^but — but — 
my dear mistress will pardon me if I say 
that she might say a word of comfort now 
— he seems going very fast — and — " 

" I will be with you, Joseph," she in- 
terrupted, *' very quickly ; return to him, 
my faithful Joseph, then — " 

She could say no more, and, as the 
hoary-headed retainer closed the door, he 
dashed away the tears that were blinding 
his own dim eyes. s 2 
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She dressed as quickly as her trembling 
fingers could do their task, and with a 
heart, like lead, which throbbed in heavy 
palpitations, she was soon with the watchers 
beside that shadowy bed. 

He was then sleeping, but not a tranquil 
slumber. His fingers worked nervously 
with any object upon which they fell, while 
incoherent murmurs escaped his feverish 
lips. 

The attendants drew back as the calm 
majestic woman approached his side. She 
quietly took a burning hand in one of 
hers, and with the soft, fresh fingers of 
the other, she stroked gently and regu- 
larly the hot and throbbing brow. Ah ! 
how little there seemed of him she had 
once so fondly loved in the pinched and 
haggard face and wandering mind. Be- 
i^eath her magnetic touch his sleep gradu- 
ally became profound ; his wasted fingers 
rested quietly in her firm hold, the mut- 
terings ceased, the breathing became more 
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and more regular, until an infant's could 
not have been more calm. 

An hour dragged out its torturing 
length, and stiU she stood unyielding at 
her post, her hand never wearying of its 
light strokes, in the unbroken silence of 
that hour. " Surely," she thought, " there 
is a healthful moisture breaking upon the 
brow," as she saw the fierce flush pale 
upon his sunken cheek, and the burning 
lips lose their intensity of heat. 

With this thought, not wishing to move 
either of her hands, she bent gently down, 
and to assure herself of this hopeful sign 
of amendment, she touched lightly his 
forehead with her own cool cheek. Ah ! it 
needed but that, like the timely breath 
that rekindles the dying spark, to call him 
back to life. 

He started with a suddenly reviving 
sense, and looked dreamily around. " Mili- 
cent, my Milicentl" came from the half- 
bursting heart to lips now ruddy only in 
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feverish reaction, as he fixed a glance re-f 
vealing the suppressed and crucified affec- 
tion of years upon the beautiful face, no 
longer white and cold, and more than half 
averted. 

She could well start back a step as she 
softly bade him sleep again. 

*' Tell me," he murmured languidly, " is 
this the Paradise I have invoked ? Have I 
really passed the portals of the tomb I 
so much dreaded ?" 

" It is far enough from Paradise, vain 
dreamer. The beckoning grave is scarcely 
closed. But no more talk to-night. Sleep 
is now your need, and I leave you with 
true friends and tender nurses until to- 
morrow." 

With these words Lady Milicent quitted 
him. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

CONCLUSION. 

" In the calm harbour of her gentle breast, 
My tempest-beaten soul may safely rest.'* 

DBTDEN. 




ASIL-LBIGH was sleeping 
still when the winter's sun of 
the following day had reached 
its height. Life or death hung 
on the awakening. The hopes that 
flickered awhile in the dim hours of night 
did not grow stronger as the day ad- 
vanced. 
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Lady Milicent was at her post, and the 
attendants at hand, when as suddenly as 
the healthiest occasionally shake off a 
heavy slumber, apparently quite re- 
freshed, the sufferer opened his eyes, 
and seemed fully conscious of the circum- 
stances surrounding him. In no wise 
startled or surprised by Lady Milicent's 
presence, he looked calmly, even tenderly, 
at her for an instant in silence, and there 
was a shade of melancholy in the faint 
voice and laboured speech, then, as he 
said : " Lady Leycour, am I most likely 
to live or die? You need not fear to 
shock me, be your answer what it may." 

She paused, but a single moment only. 
" I cannot say. The issues are with God 
alone. Human skill and able nursing 
have done their best. Your life still 
hangs on a tender thread; yet there is 
hope, even while your condition is most 
critical." 

He groaned aloud. " Hope, you say. 
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why hope? For what has this poor 
blighted life been spared ? Would not God 
have seemed vastly more compassionate if 
He had left the stranded barque to the 
mercy of the kindly waves to beat it to 
countless atoms ! Ah ! perchance it had 
been a blessed release for this tortured 
spirit if the sharp steel had done its des- 
tined work !" 

" Mr. Basil-Leigh, are you prepared to 
meet your Judge? Is there no dark 
secret sin hidden in that heart which 
Infinite mercy has permitted to throb on, 
to which you thus invite the scrutiny of 
that Bye from which nothing can be con- 
cealed ?'' 

He shuddered, and wildly clasped his 
brow, crying bitterly. " spare me ! 
Speak not of it! How could I stand 
erect before that awful Judge beneath the 
burden which has crushed me to earth I 
Oh, Milicent I Milicent ! my lips can frame 
no other word than that dear name when 
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T would speak to you ; if indeed you knew 
the secrets of this poor torn heart you 
would hate me less, despise me less, but 
surely would pity me the more. Life 
seems slowly ebbing away, and I feel that 
I am on the bourne of the shadowy world. 
It is hard to leave you with such memo- 
ries of me as I have heaped upon you." 

" Mr. Basil-Leigh, think not of me in 
this awful hour. You are beside a yawn- 
ing grave, your fleeting hours may even 
now be numbered. Think not now, I 
implore, of human memories. Think of 
your sin, and the Judge before whom you 
are to carry that record of a misdirected 
life ! Think of the Infinite love that has 
spared you thus for repentance !" 

" Milicent ! in pity, Milicent ! you must 
hear me ! I cannot die until I have 
told you all." 

" Mr. Basil-Leigh," she spoke low and 
gently, and her voice thrilled with the 
purest compassion, " be not deceived. I 
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am here because of no memories of the 
past; no tender souvenirs of my faded 
youth. No whisperings of the young 
heart's bright romance would have 
brought me to your side, to turn your 
penitent gaze and self -convicting thoughts 
away from the Great High-priest. Had 
you been the utter stranger I thought to 
find, I could not have left you alone upon 
the Tiber's banks, while your life oozed out 
drop by drop from the riven flesh. Com- 
mon humanity would have enlisted my 
sympathy in the suffering forsaken wan- 
derer, and would have called me to your 
aid. Add to this, my knowledge of your 
past career, my suspicions of your pre- 
sent, and my fears for your eternal future, 
have I not had every inspiration to watch 
and heal the stricken body, bidding man 
do his best to save it, while invoking 
Heaven's mighty aid that life might be 
prolonged, at least, for one more oppor- 
tunity — and can we doubt it is the last — 
for repentance ? 
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" Seek no excuses for me; think now 
of no subterfuge to beguile, and let me 
implore you, by the knowledge I have 
of your sinister associations to unburden 
your perjured soul in that way that will 
give you comfort and assurance of pardon. 
That tiny spark of life, not more than 
flickering to-day, may be black and dead 
to-morrow. Is there none of whom you 
would seek consolation according to your 
secret — ^but actual creed and faith ?" 

There was an awful solemnity in her 
words and manner. 

" Each word, Milicent," he murmured 
painfully, " is the dart of a serpent's fang 
into my lacerated breast. Is there the 
shadow of a hope that one faint utterance 
of mine can find belief in your doubting 
heart? Would to God that mine were 
bared before you 1 Let me assert with all 
the solemn awfulness of what may be my 
dying words !" He raised himself with 
a supreme effort upright upon his pil- 
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low, and his voice as suddenly acquired 
strength and clearness, while with some- 
thing like frenzy, he seized her hand as 
he declared : ** Milicent — ^you must listen 
now ! In God's holy presence I avow, 
ay ! in spite of all you know and have 
seen of my wretched past, that my faith 
and hope are not in men nor human rites, 
but are fixed upon the one great and just 
Absolver 1 I have burst from mortal 
restraints I I have cast* aside the weight 
that was dragging me to the lowest 
depths, and if He, who is all Merciful 
and Forgiving, will accept the belated 
repentance and unworthy offering, what- 
ever there be left of life is His and His 
only. He may cast me into the refining 
furnace ; He may hurl me into the puri- 
fying waters of affliction ; He may slay 
me, yet I will trust Him." 

He sank back, and she started at the 
declaration so little like the assertions of 
other days ; she turned aside to hide the 
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emotion which she knew had blanched 
her cheek and filled her eyes with tears. 

" Nay, you turn from the confession 
of my penitence," he said in a weak and 
sorrowful voice. " I deserve it, but it is 
a bitter thought. You do not believe 
me; you think the fear of death has 
wrung these choking sighs of remorse. 
Would that I had the power, even dimly, 
to outline the repenting struggles and 
bitter anguish of years, culminating in 
practical disavowal before I had these 
glimpses of an open grave. You would 
have compassion on the bruised spirit, if, 
but for one moment, you could understand 
the travail of a shackled soul — and the 
vastness of your pity would exceed the 
almost boundless tenderness of your mi- 
nistry to the torn and sufferiag body — 
which, under God, your care has saved 
for what He may be pleased to do with 
it." 

She gazed steadily upon the wan fea- 
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tures as he ceased speaking, as if to read 
upon them the secrets of the soul ; she 
gathered confidence in the calm and truth- 
ful gaze that met her own. 

" Do you mean to tell me," she asked 
in a firm, unfaltering voice, " that you 
have ceased to be a conspirator against 
Christ's children, among whom you have 
dwelt as a traitor and the basest spy ? 
Would you have me believe that if life 
be spared, you will substantiate the 
rumours which now circulate of your 
* secession' — that hereafter, openly and 
avowedly like an honest man, you will 
work where your convictions lead you — 
beneath a standard that none can' mis- 
take ?" 

He had by this time fallen quite back 
upon his pillows, pale and exhausted. 
" Conspirator ! traitor ! spy r he repeated 
in a low voice. " Hard names these, 
Milicent, for one whose flower and 
strength of manhood have been sacrificed 
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in a never ending struggle with desire and 
even with conscience to do everything in 
the name of the Lord Jesus, in the hope 
of advancing His cause on earth. Alas ! 
alas 1" He buried his face in his ema- 
ciated hands. " Tell me, Milicent, have 
I not sacrificed every thing that the world 
loves and honors, that I might do a 
work to which I believed myself called? 
Have I considered ambition, rank, ease, 
friendship, or love, for one moment when 
they stood in the way of that which I had 
to do ? Has one thought of self-elevation, 
personal indulgence, even what men call 
honour, impelled m© onward through the 
tortuous ways I have trodden ?" 

" No, Gabriel, no 1 I never dreamed 
of making such an accusation!" There 
was a ringing thrill of tenderness in her 
voice as she involuntarily called him by 
a name that electrified him with strange 
power and hope, which she perceived, and 
continued in colder tones. " But to what 
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purpose, my dear friend, is this sad ex- 
citing discussion. It may undo, for your 
recovery, what the skilful nursing of 
weeks has barely accomplished. Tell me 
frankly what can be done to quiet your 
mind. You need the ghostly counsel of 
some pious man of God. Who in this 
strange land would you have me call ?" 

He did not instantly reply. " I only 
ask that your pure eyes could fathom the 
depths of my repentance ; that, with me, 
you may add to your thanksgivings for 
the ransomed body, your grateful praises 
that God has revealed to me the blindness 
and mistaken zeal in which I worked for 
more than half of the years of my life." 
" Gabriel, are you not a priest?" 
Again he sprang up, and there was 
strength and vigour in the bold avowal. 
" A priest only in England's church, by 
sacred vows 1 Alas, . alas 1 yet perjured 
and outcast from those pure altars 1 Is 
there on earth a place for such repentance 

VOL. in. T 
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as mine P Does not the doom of the re- 
creant prophets await me if ever again 
I approach those chaste temples of my 
native land?" 

" Are you a priest at no other altar ?'* 

" At no other altar, Milicent. I have 
been bound by no other vows than those 
of an Order that commissioned my two 
faded ministry, and absolved me from the 
vows which bind me in the English 
Ordinal. In that Society I was never more 
than a layman." 

" You were — are you no longer then ?" 
asked Milicent, trembling in a fashion 
she could scarcely disguise. " Is there a 
living man who can extricate himself from 
the coils of that crushing serpent, which 
has glided unperceived even in our im- 
suspecting land." 

" Too well described I Alas 1 alas 1 
what memories are mine I I dare not 
think of what I was, and would bless the 
power to commit vast volumes of that 
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dread work to utter oblivion. But that 
may not be. God may forgive, but I 
cannot forget. But, Milicent, can you 
not find one word of comfort, or courage, 
in the depths of your boundless compas- 
sion, to bid me go forth in my environed 
way. Be for one brief moment again my 
guardian angel, and whisper a thought 
of hope, that pardon and mercy for me are 
not beyond God's measure. Say to me, if 
you can, as the prophet to the crowned 
mourner of Israel, Hhe Lord hath put 
away thy sin, thou shalt not die 1' " 

** Is it for me," she answered meekly, 
" to point you to that open page where 
heavenly- mercy is inscribed in very 
balm, as it were, for the sad soul ? May 
I tell then to unfamiliar ears of the joy 
of heaven's angels over one returning 
sinner, as they welcome back the repen- 
tant broken-heart to love's embrace, 
whispering promises of pardon and peace 
when time and sin shall be no more." 

T 2 
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She paused, and he convulsively seized 
her hand and bowed his face upon it. 

" Go on — ^these words are bahn. Go 
on, dear Milicent, or this heart will 
break." Sorrow and the strongest emo- 
tions seemed choking his powers of 
speech, amidst great gasping sighs. 

" Blessed be God, then, poor stricken 
heart," she continued, " that His free 
spirit can yet be evoked, mighty as it is, 
to bestow the heart of innocence before 
the cries of that dreadful day when tears 
shall have no power; that even now, 
over all ^ these earth-stains and imperfec- 
tions of human service, Gabriel, be 
sure that the cleansing power can pass, 
and a true sweet voice cry out : * Thy 
God forgives, thou shalt not die I' " 

" Bless you 1 bless you 1 Milicent. *Tis 
like the voice of God's own angel bear- 
ing the remission of my sentence !" He 
pressed the hand he held, and let it glide 
from his, as he closed his eyes, over- 
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powered by the strength of his emotions. 
Even the very force of the consoling 
words was overwhelming, and in the 
conflict of feeling with the prostrated 
powers, he was mastered and seemed to 
be sinking away. The death-like pallor 
admonished the eloquent consoler, of the 
attenuated thread of life, that could easily 
be stretched to a fatal length, and she 
silently encouraged the dreamy insensi- 
bility that was stealing over him. For a 
few minutes, he apparently lost all con- 
sciousness. After which, he started and 
murmured plaintively, as if in disturbed 
dreams. 

" Milicent — ^my Milicent 1 is this death 
stealing over me! Am I really going — 
dear — going — ^and I have not told you all. 
Not that I always loved you — always — 
always ! WiU the Baron relent ? Will — " 
and his voice sank, and he wandered off 
into incoherent ramblings, fancying him- 
self again in youth amid the glades of 
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Daneshurst, mingling the past with the 
present; interspersing the story of his 
boundless love, with heart-breaking cries 
of repentanee and hopes of pardon. From 
this condition, he gradually passed into 
unconscious swoons, which seemed but 
the harbinger of coming death. 

Milicent grasped the pulseless wrist, 
and kneeling in voiceless prayer at his 
bedside, she pressed her tear-stained 
cheek tenderly upon the helpless hand. 
There was no responsive clasp, nothing 
but one deep moaning sigh — the last, she 
feared that would ever relieve the heavy 
heart. 

The Eoman nurse, understanding no- 
thing of what had passed, stood for a 
moment silently contemplating the scene, 
while she muttered pious litanies for the 
soul that she believed was passing away 
without one saving prayer; then, seized 
with a sudden impulse, she rushed quickly 
away, hoping that the village cur^ might 
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be reached in time to direct the flitting 
spirit. 

But not yet would he be needed. Even 
while Lady Milicent was kneeling beside 
the sufferer, there came as sudden a re- 
vival of life as its prostration had been 
complete. She heard another sigh. 

" Milicent, what have I said ? Ah ! 
such dreams — such dreams ! Such sweet 
visions of youth ; have I uttered them ?" 

She was silent. 

" Have I offended in my unconscious- 
ness ? Have I presumed in my dreams ? 
In those precious visions, you were, even . 
more completely than in my earlier days, 
the guardian angel at my side-yet always 
— Milicent. But I am surely wandering 
again — '* 

Her tears fell fast upon the hand that 
now clasped hers with all its returning 
strength. 

" Milicent, darling, am I forgiven ? 
Will you save me, for no other, short of 
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heaven, can give me what I need of faith 
and hope ?" 

" How can I save you, (xabriel ? How 
can I unbind the vows that have kept you 
from my side ?'* 

" Were there no such vows, my Mili- 
cent, could that heart of boimdless 
compassion forget the mighty wrongs of 
the past? Tell me, tell me, if in this 
waking hour, I may cherish so mad a 
dream, as that which has gilded my mo- 
ments of slumber, and that, this dear 
hand for ever mine, I might in such 
pure companionship redeem the remain- 
ing years of life in some faithful, expiating 
service ?'* 

She gave no answer. The throbbings 
of her heart were all but audible, and she 
bent over the hand that was drawing her 
nearer and nearer to him. 

" Then let me tell you," he said with 
emphasis, ^' that I have taken no such 
vows as you imagine. I am no more vowed 
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to celibacy than I am to any priesthood — 
save that to which I have been false. 
Are the broken, shattered fragments of a 
blighted life, perverted and a failure in 
its noblest resolves, worthy of your care ? 
Is a heart burdened with dark secrets it 
cannot share, presumptuous beyond for- 
giveness, when it asks the tender com- 
passion of the noble spirit that has only 
survived the wreck of its own love 
and hope, in order to minister to the 
wretched and forlorn ? Is there one more 
wretched and forlorn than this poor sup- 
pliant? 

" This only, Milicent, I can bring to 
your feet, an unfaltering love, lasting as 
life, ever young and fresh, surviving all 
trials, and defying aU tests — only yearn- 
ing for one fond word of encouragement, 
one whisper of hope, one sweet assu- 
rance that the offering is not altogether 
despised." 

The word did not long tarry. 
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" Hath not my heart been with thee, 
Grabriel, in all thy troubled way '* 

The arrival, at that moment, of the 
breathless attendant with the eager priest, 
gave Lady Milicent an opportunity to 
steal from the room, and in the quietude 
of her chamber review the startling 
events of the day. Her own calmness 
astounded her; in fact, she felt almost 
self-rebuked at this unexpected well- 
ing up of joy in her long chastened 
heart. 

From that hour, Basil-Leigh's conva- 
lescence went steadily on, day by day he 
gained bodily strength, but mentally there 
was much to desire. In the fearful 
paroxysms that attended his physical re- 
covery, in the outpourings of bitter re- 
morse, and the self-scourging of con- 
science, all Lady MUicent's soothing 
qualities were called forth. The mission 
of that woman's life, wherever she was 
thrown, was to minister to the heavy- 
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laden. Happily for her, the weight of 
her own burden was thus unnoticed. 

The heaviest cross that Basil-Leigh had 
to cany was the conviction that he could 
never again serve with any propriety at 
the altar he had so basely betrayed. His 
heart was in such ministry, and no other 
life had any charm for him. 

By degrees, and very tenderly, as health 
progressed, was the truth of his changed 
position broken to him. In doing this 
Lady Milicent brought him to see that 
goodness and mercy had followed him, 
for even while he was repenting in sack- 
cloth and ashes of the sins of twenty 
years, sins of treason and duphcity, 
searching for a place where he might 
hide his head and die — other duties had 
been prepared for the penitent, and a 
career of usefulness was opened to him, 
should his life be spared. Thus she made 
him feel that while his labour in the priest- 
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hood was morally and practically ter- 
minated, great responsibilities had de- 
volved upon him in his accession to the 
peerage in the ancient Earldom. And 
it is thus we see no more of the ardent, 
mistaken, penitent Basil-Leigh in his 
blighted life and broken career, and very 
little of the new Earl of Ridgecombe. We 
can only hope that the dark misgivings 
may never be realized that often filled his 
mind, and threw their shadow over the 
face and heart of his noble bride, that 
after all he could not long escape the pur- 
suing malignity of a remorseless foe who 
woidd never forgive him for having sur- 
vived the assassin's stroke. 

We do not know. Our history is weaving 
itself with the events of to-day, for the past 
year was not very old when the new Earl 
and his ever lovely Countess returned to 
England to take possession of a home 
where all was strange to both. 

The Ridgecombe Earldom is far from 
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dear, dear Daneshurst, where our heart- 
strings are so entwined by time and sweet 
association with its noble mistress, 
that like her we would bargain for a 
portion of every year in its hallowed 
shades. 

We can well believe that the ties which 
bind Lady Milicent — we cannot think or 
speak of her in any other name — ^to the 
old home of her fathers will never be sun- 
dered, but rather lengthened, to their full 
extent. 

Merrily rang the bells from many a 
tower and spire that bright May morning, 
when, after a half year's absence, the dear 
face re-appeared among the eager people. 
But their joy was tempered with the 
thought that she was no more to linger 
with them. Even mingling with the 
merry marriage chimes there seemed ever 
to be one deep bell, tolling all the while 
a muffled funeral knell ; sorrow and glad- 
ness were never more equally mixed in 
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the feelings of masters and people ; glad- 
ness that the peerless heart had found its 
mate, and a ministry to lift it above the 
grosser cares of earth ; sorrow, that the 
place and people, hallowed and blessed by 
her presence and godly care, should know 
her no more as their mistress and daily 
sympathUiBg friend. 

Blessings pronounced with sighs, good 
wishes mingled with regrets, escaped from 
grateful lips as the bride in her chastened 
beauty and matchless grace, dispensed for 
the last time the hospitalities of Danes- 
hurst. 

And for him, too, who has won and 
wears the precious jewel, known as he 
was among the people, unable to read the 
dark secrets of his past, only as the inde- 
fatigable curate of other days, there was 
many a blessing with unfeigned congratu- 
lation at his great good fortune. These 
very evidences of their utter imsuspicion 
stirred the wormwood and the gall in his 
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soul, and lie turned away with a load 
pressing upon him that nothing could 
Ughten, praying to expiate in untiring 
sacrifice, if he could not forget, the cause 
of all the haunting recollections that pur- 
sued him like a scourge in that peaceful 
place where he had lived a traitor. 

He cast a troubled glance as they drove 
by the high walls that once enclosed the 
cypress copses of Rook's Dene, for they 
recalled the almost forgotten chapel, and 
with it that true and gentle spirit impelled 
by his own remorseless hand to a martyr's 
fate. 

He shuddered as they passed the closed 
convent gates, where he knew he had 
helped to bury the dearest treasure of a 
bruised heart, already despoiled of most 
joys that made life precious, — that sweet 
forgiving heart, now all his own, for better 
or worse. While this flood of memories 
rushed over him as he passed through 
scenes which once made up his daily life, he 
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could but curse the hour, when, in mad en- 
chantment, he joined the fatuous band 
in its illusive endeavours to Romanize the 
Church and people of England. 



THE END. 
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